





















































Economics is presented as a living, 





real force in the life of every student 
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—_ 
INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS has been written 
in a style that definitely meets the criticism that high 
school economics is too cold, impersonal, and mean- 
inaless. Each topic is based upon everyday life 
experiences rather than upon theoretical, abstract 
problems of big business, world trade, and other 
remote situations. 


A new ‘“‘springboard” approach has been used in 
the beginning chapters so that vital aspects of 
economics will appeal immediately to the imagi- 
nation and the interest of the student without 
frightening him with a technical treatment of 
theory. For instance, Part I, which includes the 
first three chapters, provides a natural background 
or setting for the presentation of the various eco- 
nomic principles that are to follow. In other words, 
these three chapters give a preview and provide a 
“‘springboard”’ into the definitely organized dis- 
cussions that follow. Various avenues and fields 
of interest are opened up, and the student is ready 
to begin a step-by-step development of the prin- 
ciples. A simple, meaningful, and nontechnical 
title is used for each part and each chapter of the 
course. For example, the title of Part IV is ‘‘What 
Determines the Prices We Pay for Goods and 
Services?” 


The various ways in which the student is required 
to make use of the principles developed in each 
chapter are as follows: (a) questions on the text, 
(b) applications of the chapter, (c) problems for 
debate, (d) topics for special reports, and (e) 
important terms. 
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A VARIETY OF TEXTBOOKS 
You may obtain a one-year volume, a second-year volume, or a combined two- 
year volume. OPTIONAL WORKBOOKS 
You may obtain an optional workbook for the first year and for the second year. 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Six comprehensive achievement tests are available for each year. The tests 
cover specifically the subject matter in the textbook and provide testing on a 


variety of different skills. . Pas A 
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A free teachers’ manual provides not only syllabi but teaching suggestions, 
model solutions to some of the budgets, and supplementary drills. 
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of credit, certificates of proficiency, and a roll of honor. Pins are available at a 
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Specialists in Business Education 


Business education has come a long way since its simple courses were 
set up in the private business schools a century ago. From time to time, the 
courses were revised and improved in keeping with innovations in office pro- 
cedure and devices. Then, with the growth in Federal, state, and local govern- 
ment and in industrial, banking, and private enterprise came the need for 
specially trained employees in every field of business education. Government 
requirements for taxation broadened the work of the bookkeeper and the 
accountant. Today we are training specialists in cost accounting, income tax 
accounting, auditing procedure, corporation accounting, social security ac- 
counting, and pension systems. 

The administrative needs of business developed the business administra- 
tion department. Students were given special training in office management, 
advertising, salesmanship, business law, insurance, and real estate. Office 
machines increased in variety and numbers, requiring skilled operators in 
bookkeeping, accounting, calculating, dictating, transcribing, mimeographing, 
addressographing, and key punching machines. 

The specialist in secretarial work has a wide choice of employment. Court 
reporting has been developed as a profession. Special textbooks have been of 
material aid in this work, and the organization of state court reporter associa- 
tions brought a higher professional standard. The social, the executive, and 
the administrative secretaries are specialists in their fields. Each requires 
special training, abilities, and standards. 





ce A recent demand has been made for medical secretaries. Only a few schools 
have developed the course, which is not a minor undertaking. Medical knowl- 
edge, first aid, science, and laboratory work form an important part of the 
medical secretary’s training, but, unless adequate training facilities are avail- 
JO- 


able, the course should not be attempted. The dictation material is difficult. 
Teachers also need special training for this type of work. In the meantime, 
hospitals, medical centers, and physicians are eagerly awaiting more graduates 
- of the medical secretarial courses. 
, One phase of secretarial training that has never been fully developed is 
that of the legal secretary. Yet, lawyers never fail to say ‘‘one with legal expe- 
rience’’ when calling for a secretary. Because of legal phraseology and a mul- 
titude of special forms, it requires weeks and sometimes months for the average 
la stenographer to grasp the full extent of law office requirements. The legal 
profession undoubtedly will be jubilant when schools and placement bureaus 
offer specially trained legal secretaries. Such preparation would also have a 
gratifying effect on beginning salaries in law offices. It should also bring satis- 
faction to the hearts of lawyers. The course would offer sufficient placement 
opportunities and it should not be an expensive course to operate. 
Personality and character development must not be neglected in this 
specialization. Every course should carry it. No graduate can succeed without 
tes the proper attitude, business ethics, and personal habits that business exacts. 


7 . Toate A fagle! 


Sadie L. Ziegler, president, Eastern Com- 
Dallas mercial Teachers Association; secretary, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Performance Standards in Secondary School 
Vocational Commercial Education 


by 


S. J. Turille 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


An address delivered before a meeting of the busi- 
ness educators in the Kansas City, Kansas, area. 


OnE oF the major problems facing 
the modern business office of today is that 
of standards of achievement. The necessity 
for a bridging of the present gap between 
standards of achievement in the school and 
in the business office cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. It must be acknowledged 
at the outset that the commercial depart- 
ment exists to serve the needs of business 
and not as an end in itself. 

In introducing this subject on desirable 
standards of achievement in the school, 
the charge is frequently made, with some 
justification, that commercial education has 
failed to keep pace with present-day business 
requirements and standards. Unfortunately, 
commercial educators in general have no ac- 
ceptable standards of achievement for the 
subjects they are now teaching. 

Only a few commercial departments have 
harmonized their training standards in line 
with business standards. Ample proof can 
be submitted for this statement. Numerous 
studies show that it takes from 4 to 10 
weeks for the employee to be inducted into 
his new job on a productive basis. This time 
could be materially lessened by a better 
understanding and an application of business 
requirements to our secondary school com- 
mercial training program. I should like to 
suggest in this connection that the gap be- 
tween school and business might be more 
effectively narrowed by a part-time co- 
operative plan. The plan, however, must 
be co-operative in the truest sense of the word. 
Too many teachers expect business to give 
all and receive nothing in return. Business, 
school, and the student must all profit. 
Since employers are going to employ our 
students, they should be permitted to help 
in their education. Perhaps, then, we 
should not be training almost as many 
stenographers yearly as there are available 
positions, implying a 100 per cent turnover. 
Even the top-heavy number of women in 
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our stenographic positions do not marry 
that rapidly. 

Industrial education is definitely in ad- 
vance of commercial education in this 
matter. Teachers in this field have set up, 
according to labor standards for apprentices, 
a requirement of marketable skill efficiency 
in the apprenticeship job for industrial em- 
ployment. Even college preparatory teachers 
have definite standards in preparing students 
for the college entrance board examinations. 
Before commercial educators can hope to 
achieve a reasonable degree of success with 
students in training, some definite aims and 
standards of achievement must be estab- 
lished. These school standards, to be effec- 
tive, will need to conform to prevailing 
business standards. 

Business in America has experienced a 
rapid but unscientific growth. The mush- 
room-like expansion has created many prob- 
lems of efficient management. Increased 
competition today is forcing businessmen to 
devise ways and means of obtaining greater 
production efficiency. Scientific standards 
of achievement are now being set up where 
none existed before. It must be ac- 
knowledged that in many business offices no 
satisfactory standards have been estab- 
lished. However, an increasing number of 
business office managers are seriously con- 
sidering and adopting standards of output 
which they expect office workers to meet. 
Inefficiency in the office staff is on the way 
out. Analytical studies are seeking to dis- 
cover the office laggard and weed him out. 
Stepping up production rates at minimal 
costs is becoming the desired outcome. 

Personnel and office managers are raising 
employment standards by demanding more 
efficient production from their employees. 
Techniques in industrial technocracy are 
finding their way into modern business 
offices. Job analyses and motion studies are 
being made; efficiency devices are being 
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| concern to us. 


tested; and records are being kept of in- 


| dividual production. There is the one best 


method by which the greatest amount of 
production can be obtained. Business is 
seeking and finding it. It is highly desirable 
that the commercial teacher keep abreast of 
these changes. 

What office managers are thinking about 
and what they are doing to improve effi- 
ciency in the office must be of the utmost 
Failure to visualize and to 
understand prevailing practices in business 
has frequently led to artificial school stand- 
ards that grant diplomas but that do not 


_ successfully prepare for the initial contact 


job. 

What evident trends indicate that business 
offices are moving toward higher standards of 
achievement? A number of clearly per- 
ceptible tendencies are in evidence. The 
National Office Management Association 


| has been interested in the wage incentive 
| plan to such an extent that a number of the 
| issues of The Forum, the Association maga- 


zine, have been devoted to a study of 
office economy and measured production. As 
early as 1925, the E. T. Wright Company, 


| Rockland, Massachusetts, made careful an- 


| numerous other clerical tasks. 





alyses of typing jobs and cylinder transcrip- 
tion work. Since then, the company has es- 
tablished prices on a piecework basis for 
The Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Company of Hamilton, 
Ohio, has worked out a detailed procedure 
for efficiency in the handling of paper work. 
Motion studies of typewriting duties have 
been made for Lever Bros. Company, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and other nationally- 
known firms, even to the extent of carefully 
analyzing the operations involved in placing 
a piece of paper in the typewriter. 

The Gillette Razor Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and the Hood Rubber Com- 
pany, Watertown, Massachusetts, used 
Veeder Counters to measure the number of 
strokes on the typewriter, and required a 
minimum strokage based on a predetermined 
average. Lever Brothers specified a basic 
output, measured in square inches, that 
their typists should meet. The office manager 
of the Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper 
Company, Nashua, New Hampshire, states, 
“Our work has all been standardized. For 
bonus purposes, we divide our work into 
classes. Our operators are doing twice as 
much work as in our prestandard days.” 
He then lists over thirty classifications of 
typing as an illustration, including cylinder 


work, copying typed letters, and rough 
drafts. A direct evidence of the wage 
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incentive plan is found in the installation of 
cyclometers on typewriters by many firms to 
measure production. Standards for various 
types of office work have been determined 
by a number of large business offices. One 
executive speaks of the new era challenging 
the office manager saying, ““The new era will 
surely be characterized by a new drive on 
all costs. The resistance to rising prices will 
insure a pressure for cost reductions and the 
office with its high visability will hear much 
of this.” Many more statements from 
office managers could be presented to show 
that records of production and wage in- 
centive plans are receiving the increased 
attention of office personnel administrators. 

As a result, production records are being 
kept for each office employee. Motion 
studies to determine correct motions have 
been made to facilitate output and to re- 
duce costs of paper work. Production 
standards as to time, space, energy, and ma- 
terials are, at this moment, being determined 
by production engineers. Indications are 
that other machines are receiving as thor- 
ough an analysis as the typewriter. In- 
creased office efficiency, through measured 
production, is rapidly becoming the watch- 
word of modern office managers. 

At the present time, a wide gap exists be- 
tween school standards in commercial edu- 
cation and actual business standards. Our 
schools have been too content to think in 
scholastic terms only. School credits and 
the high school diploma have occupied the 
center of the stage. It is time that com- 
mercial educators realize the inadequacy of 
the graduating diploma as a standard of 
vocational efficiency. This type of a 
standard is too general and artificial, lacking 
practical business application. It is impera- 
tive that we raise our school standards in 
commercial education to conform with busi- 
ness standards. 

Where concrete business standards of 
achievement are lacking, the commercial 
teacher should enlist the co-operation of 
local businessmen in devising satisfactory 
minimal requirements for entrance into 
office work. It is not as hopeless a task as 
some would lead us to believe. This pro- 
cedure will involve guidance techniques such 
as segregation of commercial majors, place- 
ment, and follow-up. These comprise added 
problems that the commercial teacher and 
the businessman can and must mutually con- 
sider in setting up workable standards of 
achievement. 

Too often school standards, as in _ 
writing, have been interpreted solely as 
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many words a minute” with a_ specified 
number of errors allowable. The fast typist 
or shorthand writer is not necessarily the 
most efficient when it comes to completing 
practical business problems. Such a standard 
is frequently a highly subjective affair and 
fails to consider the actual job requirements 
of the typist. An efficiency standard of 80 
per cent, 90 per cent, or even 95 per cent, 
set by the typewriting or shorthand teacher 
certainly is not acceptable in the business 
office. The enlargement of bad work habits 
from such a practice is readily apparent. 
Business wants a worker who can produce a 
mailable letter, not one containing 20 per 
cent, 10 per cent, or even 5 per cent errors. 
What constitutes a mailable letter must be 
determined through a specific occupational 
survey and job analysis of the current 
practices in local business offices. These 
standards must be flexible and adaptable to 
dynamic changes in office management. The 
inference may be drawn that commercial 

teachers must incorporate in their thinking 
a larger conception of skill training than 
they now possess. 

The high school does not propose to 
train students to meet standards demanded 
of experienced workers: The primary ob- 
jective of the commercial program is to pre- 
pare young men and women to meet the 
initial contact job-standard required by busi- 
ness for beginners. In-service training, 
through part-time and extension classes, 
will lead the worker to higher levels of ac- 
complishment. The school will make the 
youth conscious of a higher ultimate goal, 
but it must train him primarily for the 
initial contact vocational job. The gradua- 
tion standard from the high school com- 
mercial department must then necessarily 
be the initial contact standard. To ac- 
complish this aim, closer co-operation be- 
tween the school and business is imperative. 

Standards in commercial subjects are 
slowly being raised to a measured produc- 
tion basis on the actual job. There is a 
faint trend toward substituting the certifi- 
‘ate of proficiency for the diploma as the 
entering wedge into occupational employ- 
ment. Comptometer schools and machine 
transcribing companies are now awarding 
certificates of proficiency. The National 
Clerical Ability Tests! have been pioneers in 
this new measurement movement. Six prin- 
cipal types of office workers are tested by 
these tests; namely, stenographer, typist, 


‘Sponsored by the National Office Management Association and the National Council of Business E a ation; 
associations; headquarters, 
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bookkeeper, file clerk, machine transcriber, 
and key-driven machine calculator operator. 
A series of jobs, involving a variety of prob- 
lem situations actually found in business 
offices, is given to the student. The com- 
posite job is long enough (two to three 
hours) to test his sustained performance 
ability as well as his occupational intelli- 
gence and understanding of the job. The 
certificates of proficiency which are awarded 
are recognized as selective criteria by many 
office managers. ‘The Kansas City repre- 
sentative of the National Office Management 
Association has said, “We, at Kansas City, 
are very much interested in the National 
Clerical Ability Tests of the National Office 
Management Association Should any- 
one come to us for employment with one of 
the certificates of proficiency issued by the 
N. O. M. A., we would undoubtedly give 
that applicant more than ordinary considera- 
tion. This company has for several years 
used ability tests. We are certain that 
they have an important bearing on the 
placement of individuals. If any 
plan were but 60 per cent correct, it would 
be far superior to any trial and error method 
which has been used in the past.” 

These tests are supplemented by a general 
information test and a fundamentals test. 
The general information test is designed to 
test facts learned in school by all students 
information which is quite generally known 
and which is obtained by keen observation 
and general mental alertness. 
mentals test determines the grasp the student 
has of basic arithmetic, English, grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, and other pertinent 
business fundamentals. The National Cleri- 
cal Typing Ability Tests are rapidly becom- 
ing an excellent measure of production in 
vocational commercial skill subjects. They 
incorporate accuracy, time, form, and ar- 
rangement of actual job matter into a com- 
posite evaluation. 


There should be a standard of proficiency 
established at the outset of the course. This 
standard of achievement must harmonize 
with sectional and community _ business 
needs. Local businessmen advisory commit- 
tees can be requested to work with the high 
school commercial department in determin- 


ing what this standard of proficiency shall | 
The occupational surveys and job | 


be. 
analyses that I have mentioned previously 
must be undertaken in this connection. 
Seldom will a group of businessmen refuse 


administered 
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to co-operate. Co-operation may be ob- 
tained through a subcommittee of the 
Chamber of Commerce or some service 
club such as the Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
or other organizations. Rural areas can well 
afford to co-operate with nearby cities in 
setting up desirable regional standards. Na- 
tional policy-making bodies, such as the 
National Council of Business Education, can 
be consulted for fundamental guiding policies 
in vocational business education. The local 
advisory committee will set up specific mini- 
mum standards which will be required on 
the initial contact job. Such a procedure 
also serves to relieve pressure on the school 
authorities. These basic requirements can 
also be used as a selective factor in admit- 
ting students to our various classes in the 
commercial department. Enlisting the aid 
of office managers in determining proficiency 
standards provides an excellent opportunity 
for the teacher to make arrangements for 
co-operative work for the students. I want 
to repeat a firm personal conviction that I 
believe students must be given work to do 
under actual employment conditions if their 
vocational training is to be completely suc- 
cessful. 

During the past year I have had the 
pleasant and profitable experience of visit- 
ing fifteen large offices in the East, employ- 
ing approximately 3,000 office workers. I 
spent some time with the office manager of 
each firm. These meetings were both disap- 
pointing and enlightening. They were dis- 
appointing in the respect that four office 
managers frankly stated that they relied 
solely on subjective factors and spoke of 
abstract and vague standards that lacked 
business realism. The other eleven man- 
agers, however, had some definite office 
standards. It was enlightening to see the de- 
tailed study that had gone into the prepara- 
tion of many of these production standards. 
Most of the standards were based on a basic 
minimum output which, in turn, was de- 
termined by monthly production records 
maintained by office managers. The minimal 
requirements were strikingly similar. For 
example, I compared the standards of pro- 
ficiency for typists and found that they 
averaged as follows: 


1. Dictaphone operator—Output: 900-1,500 lines, 
or 300-400 cyclometer points daily 

2. Stenographer and _ secretary—Output: 400-500 
lines, or 100-150 cyclometer points daily 

3. Rough draft and manuscript writers—Output: 
900-1,100 lines, or 275-325 cyclometer points 
daily 

4. Routine work typists—Output: 1,000—1,400 lines, 
or 325-450 cyclometer points daily 
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If we are to reach such standards of 
achievement that conform to business re- 
quirements, modifications and changes in 
our present school standards must be made. 
The diploma may still be awarded as a 
mark of graduation from high school, but 
it must cease being used as a criteria of vo- 
cational success in the commercial depart- 
ment. A small, compact certificate of pro- 
ficiency, which can be carried around by 
the student for ready presentation to the 
employer, should replace the diploma as the 
standard of proficiency. Certainly such a 
certificate, approved by businessmen and 
commercial educators alike, would mean 
much more than a blanket diploma which 
implies residence but not intelligence. More 
specifically, and a little more personally, you 
might ask, “In what trunk in the attic is 
my high school diploma stored?” This cer- 
tificate of proficiency should list the work 
done by the student in the commercial de- 
partment, give his rating, his general and 
specific competency, and other personal data 
which the employer should know. 

Our instructional methods must also be 
changed. The question and answer and 
isolated machine drill practice must give 
way to the contract, the project, and the 
job-sheet method of instruction. Common 
elements in office jobs permit this type of 
instruction. Occupational experience must 
become a part of the teaching program. 
School credit should be allowed for job ex- 
perience as long as it is under school super- 
vision. Intermediate standards, indicating 
the degree of progress that should be made, 
must be devised. These milepost objectives 
will lead to the end or final school standard 
which is marketable occupational efficiency 
in the initial contact job. 

The wide range of individual differences 
in the commercial departments of this coun- 
try necessitates a further distinction in 
standards. There should be a promotional 
and a nonpromotional standard. The non- 
promotional standard should give school 
credit, but it should not permit the student 
to enter the advanced course. The com- 
mercial department might require every 
student in Bookkeeping I to receive a “B” 
before he is allowed to continue with 
second-year vocational bookkeeping. A 
student making a “C” in first-year book- 
keeping would receive credit toward his dip- 
loma, but he could not be promoted into 
the advanced bookkeeping class. This 
scheme would be applicable to all vocational 
commercial subjects. Some educators might 
say, “This is undemocratic.” The reverse is 











true. It is democratic to cull and to readjust 
students. Such reclassification benefits both 
the student and society. Better selection of 
personnel would ensue. Admittance stand- 
ards based on composite evaluations are 
needed if the commercial department is to 
cease being the “dumping ground.” They 
are also needed if the commercial department 
is to overcome the frequent argument made 
by businessmen that the type of students 
studying commercial work is not high 
enough and that academic students are on a 
par with, or better than, our commercial 
graduates in business offices. Reliable prog- 
nostic tests are vital as admittance criteria. 
A new spirit among commercial teachers is 
needed today. We must want to set stand- 
ards. We must set them, maintain them, and 
improve them. As a group, we must think 
and act in terms of production standards far 
more sincerely than we have in the past if 
we ever hope to bridge this gap between 
school and business. 

This essentially calls for a composite 
standard of achievement. A _ satisfactory 
standard of competency in the occupation 
will involve more than skill proficiency. A 
minimum standard of achievement in oc- 
cupational and related technical knowledge 
becomes a requisite of every commercial 
student. 

A minimal amount of occupational in- 
telligence, social intelligence, and consumer 
knowledge will also form a part of the re- 
quirements to be met in reaching a com- 
posite standard of achievement. Many 
workmen who lose their jobs possess suffi- 
cient skill ability, but they lack the occu- 
pational or social intelligence which permits 
them to adapt their personalities to a chang- 
ing environment. Research studies show 
that 85 per cent of all jobs lost are due to the 
inability of the worker to adapt himself to his 
working and economic environment. The 
jobs are not lost because of a lack of skill. 
The school must set up a standard of 
achievement which conforms to _ business 
standards in skill, related knowledge, occu- 
pational and social intelligence, consumer 
education, adaptability, personality traits, 
and desirable work habits. A well-rounded, 
competent apprentice who thinks and ap- 
plies his knowledge as he works is the ulti- 
mate goal of the high school commercial 
department. 

Standards of achievement are valueless 
unless they are striven for and achieved. 
Rigid and complicated proficiency standards 
often break down because of their formality 
and complexity. A good standard of achieve- 


Welance Steet 


ment will be flexible, specific, and within 
the maximum capacities of the learner. Just 
setting the standards is far from sufficient. 
A deep interest and a desire by the teacher 
for directing the class toward achievement 
of these standards is essential. A high 
standard of achievement must permeate the 
teacher-student relationship. 

I hazard the prediction that the billions of 
dollars being poured into our present na- 
tional defense program will give vocational 
education its biggest impetus in years. When 
the program has spent its course, we might 
find a resession in vocational activities and 
possibly even a slight turn to the fine arts 
and traditional academic subjects. This 
should not alarm us. Instead, such trends 
might .be desirable and in line with the re- 
cent educational philosophy calling for a 
reclassification of students according to apti- 
tudes, interests, abilities, and social needs. 

A testing program must be devised to see 
if students are reaching the standards of 
achievement that have been set for them. 
The modern tendency to eliminate tests is 
to be regretted. In vocational business edu- 
cation, testing is absolutely necessary. Re- 
luctance to set up standards of achievement 
has been, in many cases, due to the lack of a 
measuring stick that indicates whether 
standards are being met. Some research has 
been done in this direction, but progress has 
been slow. 

The tests must be simple, yet effective, in 
construction. Scoring time should be re- 
duced to a minimum. It is better to have a 
few well-planned, thorough tests throughout 
the year than a series of frequent new-type 
objective tests. These tests must measure 
ability to produce on the vocational job and 
not become theory or memory tests without 
practical application. Entrance standards 
into commercial skill subjects should be de- 
termined and prognostic tests should be 
administered early to determine individual 
vocational aptitudes. There should be sev- 
eral intermediate tests which serve as guide- 
posts to determine the progress being made 
toward the final goal. The results on these 
intermediate tests can be used in diagnostic 
and remedial teaching. The end or final 
test checks student competency on the vo- 
cational job. Employment tests, used by 
local business offices, may be given to the 
students as their final examinations. The 
office managers can and will co-operate in 
the venture, for it saves valuable office time 
and expense. Placing the student on an 
actual job for several days and testing his 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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How We Put Practice’ Into Office Practice 


by 


K. Ezra Bucher 
Mechanicsburg High School 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 


A description of a small high school’s co-operative 
training program for secretarial students. 


INTRODUCTION. It is generally true that 
the business department of the small high 
school is not as completely equipped with 
office machines as is the business department 
of the large high school. Since the office 
practice course is invariably the course in 
which skill in the use of such equipment is 
developed, it is frequently true that this 
deficiency in equipment is used as an alibi 
for a poorly organized office practice course. 
The small high school teachers tend to look 
with envy upon the equipment in the 
larger schools as the only thing necessary to 
make their own course an enriched course. 

However, school-owned equipment in it- 
self will not enrich a course, although it is 
an aid. The small high school has many re- 
sources, other than equipment, that can be 
used in offering an office practice course so 
rich in content that it can become the envy 
of many large high school office practice 
teachers. These resources exist in the 
school and in the community. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that all too frequently those 
available resources are insufficiently tapped 
or never touched. 

The problem which confronts the small 
high school office practice teacher is the 
problem of enriching the course in spite of 
limited facilities. The first job, I believe, 
is to decide what should be taught—define 
the objectives. Then, inventory should be 
taken of the available teaching aids. Finally, 
the teacher should proceed with a plan that 
will enable him to use all the teaching aids 
most effectively in teaching the course. 

L. L. Deal lists the following objectives 
for the office practice course: 

1. To give the student a thorough knowledge of 

filing. 

2. To give the student a knowledge of, and skill in, 


the use of some of the more widely used office 
machines. 


3. To help the student maintain and further develop 


skill in typewriting and apply this skill to all 
kinds of practical office work. 


4. To give the student additional office knowledge 
and skill, such as handling mail, telephoning, 
meeting office callers, and using the more com- 
monly used business forms. 


5. To help the student maintain and further develop 
skill in taking dictation, in transcribing, and in 
setting up letters in mailable form. 


6. To develop in the student those personal qualities 
so important to success in life, both in the office 
and outside of it. 

Since the publication of Mr. Deal’s 
article, we have adopted these objectives as 
our own, and we have attempted to develop 
them by the following methods: 

1. Farming out secretarial students to high school 

teachers. 


2. Placing secretarial student assistants in the high 
school office. 


3. Providing co-operative training for secretarial 
students in the business offices of the community. 
Since the first two methods are common, 
and since the procedure for them is prac- 
tically the same in all schools, I shall take 
no time to discuss our procedure in these 
respects. The following, therefore, is an ac- 
count of our method for conducting a co- 
operative training program for secretarial 
students. 


THE PLAN. Our first problem was to in- 
troduce our plan for co-operative training to 
the businessmen of the community. We did 
this through the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Rotary Club. We wrote a letter to each 
of these two organizations, explaining our 
program and requesting their interest and 
co-operation. Both organizations were en- 
thusiastic in their support. Permission to 
undertake the program was obtained from 
the Department of Labor and Industry of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

I should explain that Mechanicsburg is an 
urban community with a population of ap- 
proximately 5,700. It is chiefly a residential 
community with comparatively few office 
employment opportunities. Its proximity to 
Harrisburg (9 miles) makes our town a 


iL. L. Deal, “Office Practice at Armstrong College,” The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes Barre, Pa.: Trethaway 


Publishing Company, June, 1939), pp. 15-16. 
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commuter’s town. However, we do have 
such businesses as insurance offices, garages, 
shirt factories, retail stores, feed and grain 
mills, a few manufacturing industries, and a 
hospital. We have a junior and senior high 
school enrollment of approximately 800 
students. There are three teachers in the 
business department. 

After contacting the businessmen, we de- 
cided upon personally contacting the ones 
who were the most likely to be interested in 
our program. These men were asked to 
permit us to send students into their offices 
for several hours each day to serve as office 
apprentices. The apprentices, we agreed, 
were to serve under the supervision of the 
employer or the regular office secretary. 
The schedules were arranged so that there 
would be no conflict with the students’ 
schedules in school. 

This program was begun at the beginning 
of the second semester. During the first 
semester, the students served as secretaries 
to teachers and assistants in the high school 
office. As the students were sent into busi- 
ness offices on the co-operative plan, their 
places as teachers’ secretaries and office as- 
sistants were filled by other members of the 
class. This method enabled some students 
to obtain practical training in three different 
situations. 

SELECTION OF STUDENTS FOR OFFICES. ‘Two 
years ago our first trainees were listed on 
the basis of their progress in school subjects. 
The different types of office tasks were 
listed for each co-operating office. These 
lists were prepared through a survey and a 
persona] contact with the office by the 
teacher. We tried to classify the duties of 
the offices and the particular skills of the 
students so that they could be placed in 
office situations where they could do the 
most satisfactory work. For example, we 
did not select the better shorthand students 
for those positions where practically no 
dictation was given. 

We found this method of selection to be 
satisfactory and we have used it during the 
past two years. However, by this time we 
have a more accurate list of the duties 
which the trainees are assigned in each 
office. We get these lists through letters 
which the trainees are required to write to 
the teacher at regular intervals. The letters 
contain an account of their activities as 
well as their reactions to the co-operative 
plan. These letters are filed along with 
other information in separate folders for 
each office. Thus, we have a cumulative 
record of required activities in each office. 


PY Mauve Shoot 





SCHEDULES FOR OFFICE WoRK. During the 
first year of co-operative training (this is 
the beginning of our fifth year), we scheduled 
the office period for two hours each day at a 
time that would not conflict with the other 
subjects carried by the students. In some 
cases the students reported two hours in 
succession. In other cases they reported at 
two different periods during the day. This 
was not necessarily the corresponding time 
each day. As a result of this procedure, it 
was rather difficult for some of the business- 
men to arrange for the students’ tasks in 
the offices. 


At the suggestion of several businessmen, 
the trainees’ school subjects were so sched- 
uled that the first two periods each day were 
vacant periods. This time, from 8 to 10 
o’clock each morning, can now be devoted 
to office training. Our co-operating business- 
men prefer this method because it enables 
them to schedule definite duties each day. 
In some offices the less urgent tasks are 
postponed until the trainee reports to the 
office in the morning. 


NATURE OF TASKS PERFORMED. The follow- | 
ing is a representative list of the tasks per- | 
formed by the office trainees. This list was 
drawn up from the various letters written 
to the office practice teacher by the trainees 
in the various offices: 


Type bills of lading 

Enter accounts in the accounts receivable ledger 
Type invoices 

File completed orders 

Do billing 

Type weekly inspection of fire insurance sheets 
Type protective equipment sheets 

Type shipping cards 

Type coning department sheets 

Work on the pay roll 

Dust the office 

Make bank deposits 

Take dictation (letters) 

Answer the telephone 

Receive callers 

Assist with the monthly trial balance 
Reconcile the bank statement 

Enter daily cash sales 

Prepare income tax reports 

Fill in nurse’s registry and release blanks 
Report for board meeting 

Fill in Social Security blanks 

Type leases 

Operate adding machines 

Use the check protector 


REPORTS AND RATINGS. The teacher visits 
the businessmen at least three times while| 
the trainee is working in an office. These} 
visits are made for the purpose of checking | 
the trainee’s work, attitude, and personality. | 
All deficiencies in the trainee’s work and all 
suggestions for improvement are discussed 
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with the trainee. General deficiencies are 
made the basis for remedial teaching in class. 

This year we expect to draw up a check 
list of weaknesses and deficiencies. Co- 
operating businessmen will be asked to fill 
in these check lists at regular intervals. The 
lists will then be used as the basis for our 
remedial work. These sheets will not replace 
the visits by the teacher; instead, they will 
supplement the visits. 

We have also begun a scrapbook of busi- 
ness forms for each co-operating office. The 
trainee in each office will be asked to prepare 
the book. These books will serve several 
purposes. The trainee will have to explain 
to the class the purpose and the use of each 
of the forms. The books will also be used to 
introduce new trainees to the type of work 
they will meet in the office. In addition, they 
will be invaluable in teaching the various 
business forms to office practice classes. 

At the end of the training period each 
businessman is asked to fill in a rating sheet 
for his trainee. This rating sheet is accom- 
panied by a letter of recommendation. The 
letter and the rating sheet are filed in the 
trainee’s folder and they are used when 
students are recommended for jobs after 
graduation. ‘The trainee is rated on ap- 
pearance, health, mental alertness, accuracy, 
ethics, reliability, tact, courtesy, judgment, 
leadership, and co-operation. 

As I have already mentioned, the student 
is required to write letters to the teacher at 
regular intervals giving an account of the 
tasks he performs in the office. The follow- 
ing excerpts are taken from a number of 
letters written by trainees: 

I have learned a lot about the bookkeeping prin- 
ciples of the General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion. I have also learned an entirely new method of 
filing. I have had much experience in answering the 
telephone and in waiting on customers. Each week I 
help with the weekly pay roll, and each month I help 


with the monthly trial balance. I have taken dicta- 
tion a good many times. 


I dusted the office, typed weekly inspection of 
fire insurance sheets, typed protective equipment 
sheets, typed shipping cards, typed coning depart- 
ment sheets, and checked the employment record 
files. 

I] enjoy working at the X company. I particularly 
like to use the adding machine. I take orders in 
shorthand for transcription, and I make out deposit 
slips for depositing the money and the checks of the 
company as well as for Mr. X’s personal deposits. I 
have learned to use the cash register, and I have 
done quite a bit of filing, using the alphabetic system. 
I also reconcile Mr. X’s bank statements. 

Rain! What could be more discouraging for the 
first day in a strange office. However, it seemed to 
give me good luck, for everything went along 
smoothly on Thursday. First of all, I filled out 
deposit slips and went to the bank. After I returned, 
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Mr. X dictated some letters and some orders to me 
and I transcribed them. Mr. X has a fine office and 
a good typewriter. I added some bills and in- 
voices on the electric adding machine. My balances 
were correct the first time. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM. We feel that 
the effectiveness of the plan is indicated by 
the results it has produced. The plan has 
aided us as follows: 


1. It has given the students a better understanding 
of what is expected of office employees. 

2. It has supplied us with invaluable content ma- 
terial for the office practice course. 

3. It has helped students gain poise and confidence. 

4. It has impressed students with the importance of 
treating office records and information as strictly 
confidential. 

5. It has given students the opportunity to inter- 
view businessmen. 

6. It has helped students overcome nervousness and 
“office fright.” 

7. It has helped students to obtain positions after 
graduation. 

8. It has permitted students to use the names of 
their co-operating employers as references. 


In 1938-39, we had eleven students work- 
ing co-operatively. This constituted 73 per 
cent of the secretarial office practice class. 
We have the following placement record of 
those eleven students: 


Nh cc pounds wend aw kenl es 2 
Full-time office employment...... 4 
Full-time retail employment...... 4 
Domestic employment........... 1 


Only one of the four who have full-time 
employment took advanced training before 
obtaining a position. Another one of the 
four office workers is employed in the office 
where she received her co-operative training. 

In 1939-40, we had ten students, or 35 
per cent, of the class receiving co-operative 


training. In December, 1940, we had the 
following placement record: 
Full-time office employment...... 7 
Full-time retail employment...... 1 
Domestic employment........... 2 


Our follow-up statistics reveal that a num- 
ber of the remaining students of this class 
are full-time office employees, a number are 
retail employees and domestic employees, 
and a number are receiving advanced train- 
ing. 

The students enjoy their work thoroughly. 
It is one of the best methods of motivation I 
have yet discovered. At the end of the year 
each one of the trainees is asked to evaluate 
the co-operative training program. ‘The 
following is one of those evaluations: 

Now that my work downtown has ended, I realize 
just how enjoyable it has been. Everything about it 


has been a great help to me, and I am sure that not 
one minute of the time was wasted. 


(Concluded on page 39) 








Dramatizations in Junior Business Training 


by 


Mary Ellen Meiring 
Langley Junior High School 
Washington, D. C. 


Have you ever racked your brain 
for new and better ways of introducing 
topics in your junior business training 
classes? Do you have difficulty in obtaining 
dramatizations suitable for ninth-grade stu- 
dents? 

One of the best solutions to these prob- 
lems lies in the classroom use of radio scripts 
prepared by the Educational Radio Script 
Exchange of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. No equipment is needed, 
for boys and girls enjoy speaking over a 
homemade cardboard microphone and pro- 
ducing their own sound effects. The novelty 
of the situation holds class attention and 
fires the adolescent imagination. The mere 
fact that the scripts which they are using 
have been used in actual broadcasts creates 
student interest and enthusiasm. 

The discussion after a program reveals 
the value of dramatizations as a teaching 
technique, for the students are impressed by 
the problems which have been presented and 
they are anxious to understand the pertinent 
issues. The words of the teacher no longer 
fall upon deaf ears. Lively discussions fre- 
quently result that can be settled only by 
reading reference books. Since the teacher 
can provide the students with study sheets 
containing questions for discussion and a 
list of reference books, the class has a guide 
for both their discussion and reading. 

After the class has decided to broadcast 
programs, one period should be devoted to 
the preliminary arrangements. A chairman 
who will direct the broadcasts must be 
chosen. If the school does not have a port- 
able microphone, the chairman will have to 
select someone to make a cardboard “mike.” 
This is not a difficult task. A victrola must 
also be obtained and someone should be 
chosen to take care of the records used on 
the broadcasts. The chairman should ap- 
point a standing committee to produce the 
necessary sound effects for all the programs. 
It is important that the members of this 
committee be ingenious, for they must fre- 
quently devise their own sound effects even 
though they have a copy of Handbook of 


Sound Effects‘ published free of charge by 
the Educational Radio Script Exchange. 

As in all classroom activities, the teacher 
will want to give everyone an opportunity 
to participate. The class should decide upon 
a name for the “station” and a theme song 
should be chosen. Since the casts are usually 
large, it is possible to use each student in at 
least one program during the semester. The 
poor readers can take the small parts. The 
teacher, however, will be astonished at how 
much even the poor readers improve after 
taking part in one or two broadcasts. 

The needs and preferences of the class 
should guide the instructor and her advisory 
committee in selecting the scripts. The 
following programs may be obtained free of 
charge from the Educational Radio Script 
Exchange upon request. They are grouped 
and evaluated here for use in specific units in 
junior business training. 


COMMUNICATION 
“Communications,” Democracy in Action, Volume I, 
No. 77; 30 minutes. Excellent. 


Presents, through a series of episodes, the history of 

communications from the early post roads and the 

issuance of postage stamps to the present time. 
“Johnny Frey of the Pony Express,” No. 191 (separate 
script); 30 minutes. Average. 

Johnny Frey was one of the pony express riders. 


From his conversations and those of his friends, the | 


importance of the pony express is portrayed. 


“The History of the Air Mail,” The World Is Yours, 
No. 418; 30 minutes. Excellent. 


This script dramatizes the progress of the air mail 
service from 1918 to 1938, revealing its triumphs and 
failures. 


TRANSPORTATION 


“Transportation,” Democracy in Action, Volume I, 
No. 76; 30 minutes. Average. 
The broadcast traces the development of waterways, 
steamship lines, airways, and the regulative govern- 
ment agencies. The various episodes may be used 
separately. 


“Kill Devil Hill National Monument,” America’s 
Hours of Destiny, Volume I, No. 139; 30 minutes. 
Excellent. 


Dramatizes episodes from the early life and experi- 
ments of Orville and Wilbur Wright. 


‘Handbook of Sound Effects, Educational Radio Script Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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“Bird Men,” Our Wonder World, Volume I, No. 399; 
30 minutes. Excellent. 


The history of aviation from the first gliders to Lind- 
bergh’s successful flight across the Atlantic is pre- 
sented through a series of incidents. 


The World Is Yours, 


“Early Wings for Commerce,” 
No. 435; 30 minutes. Average. 


This is the fascinating story of America’s air line 
history from 1918 to 1935. The part about the air 
mail is excellent. 


“Modern Wings for Commerce,” The World Is Yours, 
No. 436; 30 minutes. Fair. 
This rather technical broadcast explains the most 
important aviation instruments by taking the 
audience on a trip across the United States. An Air 


line hostess also tells the requirements for her posi- 
tion. 


“Moving Goods to More Places,” Planning Your 
Career, No. 494; 15 minutes. Excellent. 


The script tells the story of one man’s success in 


trucking. It draws a clear picture of the modern 
trucking system of the United States. 


Selecting The Script 


Rehearsing 
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MONEY AND BANKING 
“The Romance of Coins,” Our Wonder World, Volume 
II, No. 404; 30 minutes. Average. 
The situations which caused the introduction of the 


six principal coins of the world are dramatized. For 
classroom use the script should be cut. 


“Finance and Credit,” Democracy in Action, Volume II, 
No. 83; 30 minutes. Excellent. 


The history of American monetary policies from the 

establishment of the U. S. Treasury to the bank 

holiday of 1932 is given in an unbiased manner. 
INSURANCE 


“Firebugs and Incendiarism,” Fire Department, No. 
101; 30 minutes. Average. 
The purpose of this script is to show the tragic results 
of the firebug’s work and the scientific methods used 
to apprehend him. 


“Everybody’s Business,” Freedom on the March, 
Volume II, No. 174; 30 minutes. Average. 


The last part of this program dramatizes the be- 
ginnings of insurance through fraternal lodges and 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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Teaching Arithmetic 


by 


Rupert E. Lee Wixom 
Etna Union High School 


Etna, California 


A stupy made a few years ago for 
the secondary teachers of California dis- 
closed the fact that the high school gradu- 
ates who took the test for admission to 
Stanford University made a poor showing in 
arithmetic. These graduates not only 
showed need for remedial drill in the minutiae 
of the processes, but most of them also 
showed an astonishing lack of the ability 
to comprehend fundamental number rela- 
tionships. These high school graduates are 
representative of the best in our state, so I 
am not willing to blame the situation upon 
the students. I am sure that the cause is 
inherent in the educational philosophy of 
our textbook writers and our teachers. The 
remedy lies in recognizing the facts and in 
adjusting our methods to meet the situation. 

Two things that I regard as danger signals 
continually confront me as a secondary 
teacher. They are: 

1. Most of the graduates of our elementary 
schools come to our secondary schools with a 
fair ability to “juggle” figures. They can 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide, and 
they will cheerfully demonstrate if they are 
told when and where to use each process. 
But they can’t solve new problems unless the 
problems happen to be the exact type that 
they remember having solved before. 

2. Teachers, textbook writers, and others 
are suggesting denatured courses in physics, 
chemistry, and other subjects because the 
mathematics involved is “too difficult for 
the students.” 

Most students find “thought problems” 
the most difficult. The remedy is to em- 
phasize the fundamental number relation- 
ships. The fundamental relationships are 
really simple. Besides addition and sub- 
traction, most problems require only two 
treatments: (a) One number is divided by 
another number to find the ratio that exists 
between them, or (b) a known number is 
multiplied by an appropriate ratio to find a 
desired unknown number. Ratio means 
times. Ratios are quotients, and they are 
used as multipliers. 

Instead of teaching these fundamental re- 
lationships as basic and making the course 
consist of applications and elaborations of 


them, the attempt should be made to give 
students as many different practical number 
situations as possible. Then show them a 
“way to get the answer,” hoping that they 
will also remember the exact type of problem 
to be solved in each particular “‘way.” 

As should be expected, most students get 
confused and discouraged in regard to 
“thought problems.” ‘Teachers, fearing the 
numbers bugaboo, want mathematics deleted 
from most subjects. 


PROBLEM I 
6 is what part of 24? 


1. Does the problem ask for a ratio or an | 
unknown number? 


Answer: In this case, the problem asks 
for a ratio to show the relative num- 
bers, 6 and 24. 


We can always find a ratio by dividing 
one number by another number. 

(6 divided by 24 equals 14; also, 24 
divided by 6 equals 4.) 

Which of these ratios, 4 or 4, shall we 
use? 


Rather than give the student a rule to 
memorize, it is better to consider the nature 
of the problem. The problem shows that 6 
is a part of 24, indicating that 6 is smaller 
than 24. Therefore, the smaller ratio, 4, is 
the appropriate ratio (6 is 14 of 24). 

If the problem had read “6 is what per 
cent of 24?”, the procedure would be the 
same, except that the ratio, 14, would have | 
to be expressed in terms of per cent, which 
means hundredths. Our known per cent is 
100 per cent. The 24 is 100 per cent of itself, | 
since 100/100 is all of a number or thing. 
Therefore, if 100 per cent is multiplied by 
the ratio, 14, the product will be 25 per cent, 
the percentage sought. 

New NuMBER 


Ratio KNown NUMBER (Unknown) 
Y% x 100% = 25% 
PROBLEM II 


If 3 oranges cost 15¢, what will 
2 oranges cost at the same rate? 
1. This problem asks for an unknown 
number—the cost of 2 oranges. 


| 
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2. The known number is 15¢—the cost of 
3 oranges. 


3. The appropriate ratio is found by com- 
paring the two numbers of oranges, 2 
and 3. This comparison is performed 
mathematically by dividing one of the 
numbers by the other. Thus, 2 divided 
by 3 equals 2/3. Or, we might divide 
in the opposite direction. For example, 
3 divided by 2 equals 3/2. 


Division can always be indicated by 
writing the two numbers in the form of a 
fraction. 


The ratio may be 2/3 or 3/2. These are 
said to be reciprocals of each other. One 
reciprocal is always larger than the other, 
except when the ratio is 1. An essential part 
of this method is for the student to judge 
which of the two reciprocal ratios is the 
appropriate one. This judgment is a defi- 
nitely different process from the mere 
memorization of a rule. Obviously, the more 
oranges bought at a given price, the more 
money will be needed; the fewer oranges 
bought at a given price, the less money will 
be needed. In this case, the problem asks 
for the cost of two oranges, which is a smaller 
number than the three oranges. The cost is 
therefore less than 15 cents. Therefore, we 
must choose the smaller of the two re- 
ciprocal ratios, which is 2/3. 


Ratio 


% XxX 


KNowN NUMBER 
15¢ = 


NUMBER SouGHT 
10¢ 


At this point I want to call your attention 
to a well-known characteristic of ratios. 
Remembering that ratios are to be used as 
multipliers, you will see from the following 
table that the larger the ratio, the larger 
will be the product of the multiplication; the 
smaller the ratio, the smaller will be the 
product. 


Propuct 
Ratio KNown NuMBER ~~ (Number Sought) 
2 x 15¢ = 30¢ 
1 x 15¢ o 15¢ 
2/3 xX 15¢ = 10¢ 
73 xX 15¢ = 5¢ 
1/5 XxX 15¢ = 3¢ 
1/15 xX 15¢ _ 1¢ 


PROBLEM III 
W hat is the interest on $200 for one year at 7%? 


1. This problem asks us to find an un- 
known number of dollars. 

2. The known number of dollars is $200. 
If we multiply this known number by 
the appropriate ratio, the product will 
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be the present unknown number of 
dollars. 


3. The appropriate ratio (7%) is given. 
This may also be written .07 or 7/100. 
We shall use both forms, for one is as 
good as the other. 

NuMBER SouGHT 
(Interest) 

$14 


Ratio 
(a) 7/100 X 
(b) 


KNown NuMBER 
$200 = 


$200 Known Number 
.07 Ratio 





$14.00 Number Sought or Interest 


Some teachers prefer to use a general term 
like quantity or magnitude instead of saying 
number. The essential thing is that the un- 
known magnitude is found by multiplying 
the known magnitude by the appropriate 
ratio. 

In business we frequently use the 6 per 
cent method, sometimes called the “6 day, 
6 per cent method.” This method assumes 
that the year is composed of twelve months 
of thirty days each, a total of 360 days. For 
fractions of a year it uses appropriate 
fractions of the rate, 6 per cent. 


PROBLEM IV 


Find the interest at 6% on $400 for one year. 
1. This problem asks for an unknown 
number of dollars. 
2. The known number of dollars is $400. 


3. The appropriate ratio (6%) is given. 
This may also be written .06. 


4. Therefore, we multiply the known 
number, $400, by the appropriate ratio, 
.06, to find the unknown number of 
dollars. 


$400 Known Number (Principal) 
.06 Ratio (Rate) 





$24.00 New Number of Dollars (Interest) 


If the amount had been asked for, we 
would proceed as above to find the interest. 
Then we would have to add the interest, $24, 
to the principal, $400, for the amount is 
the sum of the interest and the principal. 

In this problem the appropriate ratio 
(rate) is given (6%). However, if the time 
were more or less than the one year, this 
rate would not be appropriate, according 
to the 6 per cent method. To find the 
appropriate ratio (rate) we proceed exactly 
as we would in finding any other unknown 
number. We multiply the known number 
(.06) by the appropriate ratio to find the 
unknown number. 


yn & 








KNowNn 


Ratios NUMBER New Rate 
For 1 year the 
rate is...... 1 X .06 (rate) = .06 (new rate) 
For 2 months 
the rate is.. 2/12 XX .06 (rate) = .01 (new rate) 
For 1 month 
the rate is.. 1/12 X .06 (rate) = .005 (new rate) 


For 6 days the 


pate i8..... 6/360 < .06 (rate) = .001 (new rate) 
For 1 day the 
rate is...... 1/360 * .06 (rate) = .0001 (new rate) 


The 2 months’ period is usually called 60 
days. In that case, we would say 60/360 X 
.06=.01. For 30 days, we would{say 30/360 
x .06=.005. The ratios 2/12 or_60/360 may 
he reduced to 1/6. In*that case we would 
say 1/6X.06=.01. This is the usual pro- 
cedure. 

It will also be noticed that 1 month is 
1/2 of 2 months. Therefore, considering .01 
as the known rate for 2 months, we can find 
the rate for 1 month by multiplying .01 by 
1/2: 
Ratio 

% &X 


Known NuMBER 
.01 = 


New NuMBER 
.005 (rate for 1 month) 


In like manner, 6 days are 1/5 of 30 days. 
Therefore, 1/5 X .005 = .001. Similarly, 1 day 
is 1/6 of 6 days. Therefore, 1/6 .001= 
.0001/6 (rate for 1 day). 


PROBLEM V 


W hat is the interest at 6% on $400 
for 1 year, 6 months, and 18 days? 


1. Again we have a problem which asks 
for a number of dollars. 

2. The known quantity is $400. 

3. The rate given, 6%, equals .06, which 
is the appropriate ratio for 1 year. But, 
the time given is 1 year, 6 months, and 
18 days. Here is a subsidiary problem 
which must be solved before we can 
proceed with our main computation 
according to the 6 per cent method. 
The subsidiary problem is to find the 
correct rate to use instead of the .06. 


One way to find the new rate would be to 
compare the total number of days, 558, with 
the number of days in a year, 360. This gives 
us the ratio 558/360. 


Ratio 
558/360 xX 


Known Rate 
. 06 = 


New Rate 
.093 


The usual method is to write the rate for 
1 year (.06). Then write the rate for 1/2 year 
(1/2X.06=.03). Then write the rate for 18 
days (18/6 .001=.003). The total of these 
rates is .093, the correct rate. 


As pointed out before, the sum of the days 
may be obtained in getting the ratio to use 
in finding the new rate. In the latter case, 
the sum of the rates was used. Both methods 
are correct. In both cases the new number 
is found by multiplying the known number 
corresponding to it by the appropriate ratio. 
Ratio always means “times,” and it is used 
as a multiplier. Now that we have found the 
appropriate rate (.093), we can find the 
interest: 

$400 Known Number (Principal) 
.093 Appropriate Ratio (Rate) 
~~ 1200 
3600 
$37.200 Number Sought (Interest) 


At this”point I should like to call your 
attention to a practice which I think is 
largely{responsible for the confusion which 
exists so widely among our students. Some 
bright student or teacher discovers that the 
60 day rate can be found by dividing the 
yearly rate by 6. Numerically, this is true, 
and it seems like an innocent procedure. 
But logically and psychologically, it is false, 
and falsehood spreads doubt and confusion. 

When one number is divided by another 
number, the answer (quotient) is the num- 
ber of times the divisor is*contained in the 
dividend. Let us divide 15 by 3: 


5 times (quotient) 


Divisor 3 [ 15 Dividend 
Note that this quotient, 5, is a ratio 
(5X3=15). That is the meaning of 
the 5 in this problem. 


Suppose your problem had been “Divide: 


15 pennies by 3.”” Then your answer would 
be “5 pennies times,’ ‘which is an absurdity. 
“But,” says*an objector,\“can’t 15 pennies 
be divided into 3 equal parts so that each 
part consists of 5 pennies—not 5 pennies 
times?”’ Yes, certainly they can. But, the 


way to find the number of pennies in each of 


three equal parts of 15 pennies is to multiply 
the known quantity, 15 pennies, by the ap- 
propriate ratio, 1/3. 

Ratio 

% x 

This method gives an intelligent answer; 
the other method does not. 

This seems like a long explanation for such 


NUMBER SOUGHT 
5 pennies 


Known NuMBER 
15 pennies = 


a simple problem, but if this ratio method is | 


adhered to, the student soon adopts the 
following routine: 


ROUTINE 


1. Does the problem ask for a ratio or for 
a new number? 
(Concluded on page 33) 
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The farsightedness of edu- 
cators and public demand have 
caused commercial courses to 
be installed in the curriculum of 


the small high school. 
Surveys disclose a wide variety of aims 


for these commercial courses. 
search 


Recent re- 


studies in this field facilitate the 


setting up of workable aims under the handi- 


‘aps of a small high school. 


Any general 


set of aims must be flexible and dynamic so 
that they can be fitted to a particular com- 
| munity and develop with the needs of that 
|} community. 

The following general aims are based up- 
on research studies in the field and upon 
consultations with several leaders in com- 
mercial education: 


I. 


II. 


The first aim of any commercial course 
must necessarily be the furtherance 
of the general aims of education. The 
following aims are suggested by the 
Progressive Education Association: 

1. Socially acceptable behavior 

2. Refinement of our national culture 

3. Development of desirable atti- 
tudes—idealism 
Loyalty to principles 
Respect for our priceless heritage 
. Courageous and intelligent citizen- 
ship 
Social virtues, such as truth and 
justice 
Poise 
The development of a desire to be 
self-supporting 
Whether an individual works in a 
strictly commercial occupation or in 
some other kind of occupation, he must 
have a substantial amount of knowledge 
and skill concerning business principles 
and practices for his own personal use 
in the business of everyday living. 


8. 
9. 
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Albert M. Lefler 
Lockland High School 
Lockland, Ohio 


CLASSROOM: PROFESSIONAL 


Aims for the Commercial Course in a Small High School 


III. Because of the fact that 
most students have no 
definite idea as to what 
they will want to do at 

the time they enter high school, or 
have the ability to do some definite 
work when they leave school, it shall 
be one of the aims of the commer- 
cial course to help the student dis- 
cover those things for which he has 
an aptitude. 
Approximately 45 per cent (the aver- 
age for small high schools in the United 
States) of the high school commercial 
graduates go directly into commercial 
occupations immediately after leaving 
high school. In order to accommodate 
this group and to accommodate those 
who find vocational use for commercial 
training in noncommercial occupations, 
due consideration will be given the 
vocational aim of the commercial 
course. 
Because students are too young (aver- 
age 18 years) immediately following 
graduation from high school, there has 
been a lack of opportunity for em- 
ployment in the better commercial jobs. 
This has caused many students to take 
further training in universities and 
business colleges. This training helps 
students to become more proficient 
with age and prohibits a loss of skill 
through lack of practice. Therefore, 
another aim of the commercial course 
is preparation for higher training. 

Every human being is a consumer of 

economic goods. Some are able to at- 

tain a much higher standard of living 
than others on the same amount of in- 
come because of wise consumption. It 
is one of the aims of the commercial 
course to develop intelligent consumers. 
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The Social Values of General Business 


“The Social Values of Gen- 
eral Business” is not a new 
subject to any business teacher. 
It has become so popular with 
teachers and administrators 
that authors of business textbooks are em- 
phasizing the fact that their books have 
been written with the idea of stressing the 
personal and the social values of the subject 
treated. 

Even though the social values are so 
highly stressed, the vocational aspects have 
not been discarded. But, a noticeable shift 
of emphasis has been made from the voca- 
tional to the personal and the social uses of 
business information. 

All business educators insist that general 
business is rich in possibilities with respect 
to the broad educational development of all 
pupils. If anyone questions the cultural 
value of business education, of which general 
business is a part, the fact that boys and 
girls who pursue business courses and get 
jobs more easily than those who do not, 
affords an argument for business education 
that is difficult to overcome. 

We, as business teachers, feel that general 
business is well worth its teaching, to say 
nothing of cultural values. The term 
“cultural values” was well overworked be- 
fore my time and I shall decline to use that 
as further argument for the social values of 
general business. The teacher who believes 
that general business is taught only as a 
vocational course has become an exception. 

We all realize that the trend of emphasis 
in the teaching of general business has 
grown steadily toward the social aspect, but 
I wonder if we have stopped to think why 
the trend has gone in that direction. In the 
first place, perhaps conditions in the eco- 
nomic world have forced us to re-examine the 
purpose and possibilities of general business 
as a vocational subject. If you recall the 
history of general business, you remember 
that it was first known as junior business 
training. At that time (1914) the course was 
just what the title indicated. It was a 
training for the junior worker in order that 
he might step directly out of the junior 
business training course into a junior busi- 
ness position. This condition was brought 
about by the World War and the vacating 
of thousands of clerical positions by those 
drafted into service. At that time junior 


by 


William A. Richards 
Erskine College 
Due West, 

South Carolina 


business training was strictly 
vocational in its nature and a 
large percentage of pupils com- 
pleting a course, who were 14 
to 18 years of age, were em- 
ployed. Economic conditions have changed, 
especially since the crisis of unemployment, | 
and we now realize that the person trained | 
in general business alone cannot meet the | 
blast of present day competition with so 
many well trained adult workers unemployed. 

In the second place, teachers of general 
business, as well as teachers of other sub- 
jects, are coming to understand more the 
essential nature and purposes of a general 
education for our public school pupils. 

If we are agreed on the fact that general 
business does possess social values, how can 
we estimate or establish those vlaues? First, 
general business draws a great deal of its 
materials from business. From that one 
fact we may say that it affords the best type 
of education regardless of the pupil’s future 
plans. In our attempt to establish the social 
values of general business, we must give 
definiteness to the term we use in discussion 
and then show how and why general business 
possesses these values. 

Fundamentally, general business is _pri- 
marily concerned with the development of 
understandings, attitudes, skills apprecia- 
tions, and automatic responses to previously 
encountered stimuli. If these aims are 
realized to a marked degree, a successful be- 
havior of the individual in all life situations! 
will result. One of the functions of general; 
business is to develop, to some extent, the 
ability of the individual to engage effectively 
in one or more of the following activities, by 
promoting the growth of the proper kinds of 
understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and 


skills: 


Making judgments as to the use of goods and services 
Keeping records 

Carrying on communication 
Computing values and quantities 
Supplying a medium of exchange 
Promoting transactions 





; 


' 





An understanding of the business world i: 
a type of understanding socially desirable. 
because a study of business is a study oj 
society. This can only be developed throug) 
the acquisition of particular understanding: 
of the institutions, practices, and condition: 
which make up the business world. 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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Training for Present-Day Teachers of Business Subjects 


Dr. E. G. Blackstone 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


A speech made at the 1940 meeting of 
the American Vocational Association. 


The training of business teachers 
has made remarkable progress in 
the short term of forty years since 
it first appeared. It has developed 
procedures in hundreds of centers 
for providing trainees with some- 
thing of a cultural background, a 
foundation of commerce, a foun- 
dation of general education, the 
skills and knowledges the trainees 
will be called upon to teach, and a 
modicum, at least, of specific 
teaching methods and _ practice 
teaching. No small achievement 
that! Of course, there are many 
possible commendations and criti- 
cisms to be made for what has been done; 
but at least all those procedures are in the 
teacher training programs, and we may con- 
fidently expect them to improve gradually 
in effectiveness. 

Therefore, I shall not devote attention to 
any of these improvements, but I shall try 
to emphasize a type of training which is 
vitally important and yet which is sadly 
neglected. 

I refer to the need for the teacher of busi- 
ness to be an educational executive, a 
planner, a counselor, a statesman, a publi- 
cist, and, yes, even a politician. This need 
arises because school administrators are 
harassed constantly by inadequate funds, 
by unending pulling and hauling at them by 
the teachers of every department, by their 
own educational policies, and by community 
organizations. These administrators are 
ordinarily only superficially informed about 
the problems of business education, al- 
though each of them would probably be 
glad to have a fine, functional business de- 
partment of which to be proud. Some of 
the pressure groups have been more success- 
ful in getting shares of the limited educa- 
tional facilities than has the commercial 
department; notably the physical education 
department, the home economics depart- 
ment, and, in recent years, the social science 
department. Business teachers have not 
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fared too well in this competition. 
Why? I wonder if it could be that 
they haven’t been taught either 
that it is their responsibility to 
undertake such competition, or 
how to enter into such competition. 

Ask the average commercial 
teacher what changes he is plan- 
ning for next year, and listen to 
his reply. He wants to trade in 
ten old typewriters, he wants a 
larger room, he wants an additional 
teacher, or he wants to put in some 
new subject. Ask what he is 
planning for two years from now, 
and he looks at you in amazement. 
Ask about three years from now, and he 
doesn’t even deign to answer. 

Ask how much he requested in his com- 
mercial budget last year, and he replies that 
he doesn’t make out the budget! Probably he 
hasn’t even seen it! Neither has he an- 
alyzed it to determine what percentage of 
the total funds was spent for business edu- 


cation. He just doesn’t know anything 
about it. 
Ask about his contacts with business 


groups in the community. He may say that 
he knows a few businessmen, but that he 
doesn’t belong to any of their organizations, 
and if he did, he wouldn’t feel qualified to 
speak out in their deliberations even if 
he were permitted to sit in at any of their 
meetings. Ask about publicity for his de- 
partment, and he points with pitiable pride 
to a section in the school annual and to 
some scattered articles in the school paper. 
Yet, in the light of the heavy load he has 
to carry, he is rather proud of his achieve- 
ments. The truth is that he is planning 
from hand to mouth, under a piecemeal 
plan, if he is planning at all. 

Now let me ask, in all seriousness, how 
in the world is business education going to 
achieve those numerous and worthy objec- 
tives, with which you are all familiar, under 
such fragmentary and inadequate leader- 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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A Self-Rating Chart for Business Teachers 


In submitting the following self-rating chart for business teachers, Dr. E. W. Atkinson, 
director of business teacher training at San Jose State College, San Jose, California, says 
that its chief aim is to keep young teachers from getting too “‘cocky.” Teachers should 
check themselves as to Class A, B, or C. Dr. Atkinson believes that any teacher can at- 
tain a 100 per cent rating if he plans carefully over the next few years. 

ToraL Score 
I. EpucATION AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


ri aia ee eg Kunichia ME EHR WES S (20) 
a  ehinbinekw eee aan (12) 
I Ee Ee re ( 6). &% 


Il. PRoressIONAL ADVANCEMENT IN POSITIONS 
A. Teaching in college or university................0..00e cee eeeces (15) 


B. Teaching in junior college or dept. head of large senior high ...... (11) 

C. Teaching in junior or senior high school ........................ ( ou % 
III. Business TEACHING OR SUPERVISING EXPERIENCE 

A. Seven to ten or more FORET GUPOTIOMOP. «ose ise eee eens (15) 

B. Three to six ye ars’ ed ih ae din a hak WA A (11) 

a NU I GUI no enn deb ced ewes ecvesscsuneess ( Oe 
IV. Practica, Business ExPERIENCE 

A. Four or more years’ Co eer ete ee eee eee eee eee eee eee (10) 

B. Two to three years’ expe rience. . Rote ae ee ie eee ( 6 

C. One-half to one year’s experience. Pe ee ee eal Tg ( 3). 


AND CONTRIBUTIONS 
A. Major research study or survey and textbook authorship ......... (10) 


V. PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


B. Major research study or survey or textbook authorship .... ..... ( 6) 

C. Minor research study or survey, magazine articles, monographs, etc. ( 3)—_-% 
VI. SociaL or Business Activity OvuTsIDE THE SCHOOL 

A. President of community organization, Rotary, Kiwanis, etc... (10) 

B. Officer of community organization..................0 000000008. ( 6) 

C. Active member of community organization ..................... ( $)___.% 








VII. Soctat or Business Activity WITHIN THE SCHOOL 
A. Sponsor or advisor of a major school, student, or faculty activity... ( 5) 
B. Sponsor or advisor of a minor school, student, or faculty activity . . 3) 
C. Member of school, student, faculty, or departmental activity ..... i>....% 
VIII. PrRoressionaL AssociATION MEMBERSHIP AND ACTIVITIES 
A. Officer of two or three education organizations and associations. 5) 
B. Officer of one or two education organizations and associations 3) 
Member of one or two education organizations and associations .. . 9 
IX. Usk or SumMERs, VaAcATIONS, AND LEISURE TIME 
A. Graduate work or teaching and professional study.............. ( 5) 
B. Obtaining additional business experience .....................-. 3) 
RES PE ee ery Pere rere | a | 
X. PROFESSIONAL READING 
A. Own complete library of leading professional books and magazines. 5) 
B. Subscribe to several magazines and own most of leading books .... 3) 
C. Subscribe to one professional magazine and own a few books ..... © } meee, ° 
ToraL Ratinec: baie W/ 
(tHe | 
3 4 oct: [Page 20] | 
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Boston Convention of N.E. A. 


——, 


The N. E. A. De- 
partment of Business 
Education, under the 
leadership of Dr. Ver- 
nal H. Carmichael, 
held its annual con- 
vention at the Hotel 
Touraine in Boston, 
Massachusetts, on 
June 30 to July 4. 
“Business Education 
in Action” was the 
theme of the meeting. 

One of the outstand- 
ing features of the con- 
vention was the gen- 
eral session on July 1, 
which was devoted to 
a study of the relationship of business edu- 
cation organizations. Participating on this 
panel were sixteen presidents and past presi- 
dents, representing the various regional and 
national organizations. Dr. McKee Fisk of 
the Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, conducted the panel, 
and H. P. Guy of the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, presided over the meeting. 

Sectional meetings were held on the first 
and second days of the convention. Each 
section was devoted to problems pertaining 
to the specialized fields. 

At the business session on July 3, the 
following officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Committee were elected: president, 
Hollis Preston Guy, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; first vice president, Mildred 
Taft, Colby Junior College, New London, 
New Hampshire; second vice president, 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; secretary, Earl P. 
Strong, Department of Business Education, 





H. P. Guy 
President 


- District of Columbia, Washington, D. C.; 
| treasurer, Harold T. Hamlen, Morristown 


~ 


High School, Morristown, New Jersey. New 


| members of the Executive Committee are: 
| Dorothy 


Travis, Central High 


School, 


Grand Forks, North Dakota; Erwin Keith- 
) ley, South Division High School, Milwaukee, 


07 
—/0 


o7. | 
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Wisconsin. 
The Executive Committee members who 


_have unexpired terms are: Ruth J. Plimp- 
‘ton, San Francisco Junior College, San 


Francisco, California; Stanley S. Smith, 
Fordson High School, Dearborn, Michigan; 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City; Icie 
B. Johnson, Senior High School, Amarillo, 
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First Vice President 


Department of Business 





Texas; Mildred J. 
O’Leary, Swampscott 
High School, Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts. 

Members of the edi- 
torial staff appointed 
by the Executive 
Committee are: edi- 
tor-in-chief of publi- 
cations and editor of 
The National Business 
Education Quarterly, 
Edwin A. Swanson, 
Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Tempe; 
associate editor, Fred- 
erick H. Riecke, South 
Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey; editor of The National 
Business Education News, John C. Crouse, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Much of the success of the convention 
was due to the concerted efforts of Katherine 
Ross, Boston Clerical School, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, and her committee of local 
teachers. An attracitive souvenir program 
was prepared under the direction of Rufus 
Stickney of the Boston Clerical School, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

H. P. Guy, the new president of the De- 
partment of Business Education, has just 
announced that permanent headquarters 
for the Department have been established 
in the NEA Building at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Earl P. 
Strong, the Department’s secretary, will be 
the official representative in all legislative 
affairs pertaining to business education in 
the Nation’s capitol. He will direct a staff 
of clerical workers who will handle the dis- 
tribution of The National Business Education 
Quarterly and The National Business Educa- 
tion News. 





Mildred Taft 


Winfield Educational Clinic 


The fifth annual educational clinic spon- 
sored by the Board of Education of the 
Winfield Public Schools, Winfield, Kansas, 
will be held on October 3 and 4. This clinic 
will have as its principal theme “The Rela- 
tions of the Americas.” Dr. Walter E. 
Myer of the Civic Education Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will again be the featured 
speaker. 

This clinic is an official meeting of the 
high school principals and co-ordinators of 


the Winfield schools. 








International Commercial Schools Contest 


The ninth annual International Com- 
mercial Schools Contest, sponsored by W. C. 
Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, 
Illinois, was held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois, on June 19 and 20. 

The first grand prize school trophy for 
Division 1 was awarded to the John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; the first 
grand prize school trophy for Division 2 was 
awarded to the Henager Business College, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; the first grand prize 
school trophy for Division 3 was awarded to 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 

A new world’s professional typing record 
was established by Margaret Hamma of 
New York City. She typed at the rate of 149 
net words a minute. Other new records 
established were: Open Typewriting School 
“vent—Velma Crismon, 128 words a minute; 
World’s Novice Typewriting— Helen M. 
Sayer, 129 words a minute; World’s Special 
Dictating Machine—Helen M. Sayer, 107 
words a minute; World’s Amateur Type- 
writing—Margaret Hamma, 149 words a 
minute. 

The following is a summary of first-place 
winners for each of the events, as submitted 
by W. C. Maxwell, contest manager: 

70 Word Rate Shorthand (High School) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Peggy Miner, Westport High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri 

100 Word Rate Shorthand (Business College) Class A 
(Novice 1 Year)—Margaret Roy, Jean Summers 
Business College, Buffalo, New York 











Margaret Hamma 
World’s Champion Typist 





100 Word Rate Shorthand (High School) Class B 
(Amateur 4 Semesters)—Jimmy Frank, Westport 
High School, Kansas City, Missouri 

120 Word Rate Shorthand (High School) Class C 
(Open)—Olga Michalonok, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

120 Word Rate Shorthand (Business College) Class C 
(Open)—Mary Judd, Henager Business College, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

120 Word Rate Shorthand (University) Class C (Open) 
—Dorothy Whitcomb, Central Normal College, 
Danville, Indiana 

150 Word Rate Shorthand, Open Event, All Divisions 
—Minna Turnbull, John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Machine Calculation (Manual) (High School) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Agnes Kovalik, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Machine Calculation (Electric) (High School) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Dan Ermine, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Machine Calculation (Electric) (University) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Rose Marie Adams, Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana 

Machine Calculation (Manual) (Business College) Class 
A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Harry Mizuno, Henager 
Business College, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Bookkeeping (High School) Class A (Novice 2 Semes- 
ters)—Mary Jane Trivisonno, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Bookkeeping (Business College) Class A (Novice 2 
Semesters)—John Theilen, Minnesota School of 
Business, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Bookkeeping (University) Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 
—Fred Madenberg, Herzl Junior College, Chicago, | 
Illinois 

Bookkeeping (High School) Class B (Amateur 4 Semes- 
ters)—Sanford Likover, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Bookkeeping (Business College) Class B (Amateur 4 
Semesters)—Harry Mizuno, Henager Business Col- 
lege, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Dictating Machine Transcription (High School) Class 
A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Margaret Endler, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dictating Machine Transcription (Business College) | 
Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Elizabeth Service, | 
Henager Business College, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Dictating Machine Transcription (University) Class A | 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Ethel Dawson, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington 

Dictating Machine Transcription (High School) Class 
C (Open)—Betty Gierling, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Dictating Machine Transcription (Business College) 
Class C (Open)—Velma Crismon, Knapp Business 
College, Tacoma, Washington 

Dictating Machine Transcription (University) Class C 
(Open)—Jean Montgomery, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Washington 

Typewriting (High School) Class A (Novice 2 Semes 
ters)—Eileen Offtermatt, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Typewriting (Business College) Class A (Novice 2 Se- 
mesters)—Elizabeth Service, Henager Business Col- 
lege, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Typewriting (University) Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 
—Dorothy Whitcombe, Central Normal College, 
Danville, Indiana 
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Typewriting (High School) Class B (Amateur 4 Semes- 
ters)—Barbara Hentges, LeMars High School, Le- 
Mars, Iowa 

Typewriting (Business College) Class B (Amateur 4 
Semesters)—Margaret Roy, Jean Summers Business 
College, Buffalo, New York 

Typewriting (University) Class B (Amateur 4 Semes- 
ters)—Claude Smith, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 

Typewriting, Open, All Divisions—Velma Crismon, 
Knapp Business College, Tacoma, Washington 

Portable Typewriting, Open Event—Mary Margaret 
McCoun, Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana 


Federal Business Education Appointments 


According to B. Frank Kyker, chief of the 
Business Education Service, United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C., the following individuals 
have been added to his staff: Guy A. Daniels, 
Dr. W. G. Shover, and William E. Haines 
are now employed as special representatives 
of business education in connection with the 
NYA educational program; Edwin J. Boberg 
is employed as a subject matter specialist in 
drug store merchandising; and Ruth M. 
Lusby is employed as a subject matter 
specialist in food merchandising and services. 

Mr. Daniels is on leave of absence from 
his position as head of the department of 
business education at Benjamin Bosse High 
School, Evansville, Indiana. He was awarded 
the M. A. degree from the State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Dr. Shover is on leave of absence from the 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, where 
he is head of the department of business ad- 
ministration. Dr. Shover was awarded the 
M. A. degree from the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, and the Ph. D. degree from 
the State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Mr. Haines is on leave of absence from his 
position as supervisor of business education, 
Wilmington, Delaware. He is a graduate of 
the State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, and he holds both the B. S. and the 
M. A. degrees from Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Mr. Boberg has been engaged in the retail 
drug business at Eau Claire, Wisconsin. At 
present he is on leave from his duties as cir- 
cuit instructor in pharmacy with the Wis- 
consin vocational schools. He received his 
training in pharmacy at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Miss Lusby served until recently as head 
of the Division of Institution Administration 
at the University of Nebraska, Lincoln. She 
has had wide experience in the organization 
and the direction of college courses in in- 
stitution administration. 
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Crouse Joins University of Kansas Faculty 





John C. Crouse was 
recently appointed as- 
sistant professor of busi- 
ness education at the 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. He is to be 
head of the new depart- 
ment of secretarial train- 
ing, and he will have 
charge of courses in busi- 
ness education in the de- 
partment of education. 
During the past year Mr. 
Crouse was an assistant 
in business education in 
Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New 
York City. Before going to Columbia 
University, he taught at State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. In addition 
to his college teaching experience, Mr. 
Crouse has also taught commercial subjects 
in the George Washington High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and in other high 
schools in Indiana. 

Mr. Crouse was awarded the M. A. degree 
from the Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, in 1938. Since that 
time he has been working toward his Doctor’s 
degree in business education at Columbia 
University. 

Mr. Crouse has contributed many articles 
on bookkeeping, student teaching, and re- 
search in business education to educational 
magazines. 








John C. Crouse 


New York University Summer Conference 


The summer session conference on business 
education, under the joint auspices of the 
department of business education of New 
York University, New York City, and the 
Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon Fra- 
ternity, was held on July 17. The purpose of 
the conference was to provide an opportunity 
for business leaders, business teachers, 
school equipment organizations, and repre- 
sentatives of school textbook publishing 
companies to have an all-day conference. 

The general topic for discussion was 
“Needed Teaching Materials, Equipment, 
and Supplies in Business Education.” The 
general session was presided over by Pro- 
fessor Paul S. Lomax of New York Univer- 
sity. The luncheon meeting was presided 
over by Milton C. Olson, president of the 
Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon Fra- 
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UY BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUVTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION 7 By CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 


RECENTLY ADOPTED IN 
FLORIDA, LOUISIANA, NEW MEXICO, TENNESSEE, AND UTAH 


Many unusual features are introduced in the new eighteenth edition that make 
the course easy to teach and easy to understand. For example, the approach 
has been shortened and simplified. A nonmerchandising type of business is 
used in the beginning cycle in order to avoid the necessity of teaching adjustments 
because of inventories. The language in the early chapters is nontechnical, and 
the statements have been carefully worded so that they are within the scope of 
understanding of the high school student. All new terms are printed in italics 
and are explained and illustrated at the time they are introduced. 


The authors have also worked out a carefully planned spiral development of the 
principles and the applications. The plan of the course enables the student to 
proceed from a simple, nontechnical treatment in the first cycle through constantly 
expanding cycles. For example, the bookkeeping cycle is covered five times in 
the first eighteen chapters. Special attention is also given to the presentation of 
¥ topics that are vitally important, but that are sometimes difficult to understand. 
For example, adjusting and closing entries are presented step by step in a clear 
manner as a teacher would demonstrate the procedure at the blackboard. The 
work sheet, an important device used by all accountents, is used as an illustrative 
accounting device and is also used to advantage as a teaching device. 


‘ A significant feature of the eighteenth edition is that all principles presented are 
vocationally sound and technically correct, but at each step the student is given 
an opportunity to apply the principles in terms of a variety of situations. 


SERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ALI8 IN BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION) 
w YK . CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO . DALLAS 








Tri-State Education Association 


The fall meeting of the 
Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association 
will be held on October 17 
and 18 at the Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. The gen- 
eral theme of the entire 
program scheduled for 
Saturday, October 18, is 
to be connected with 
“Tests and Visual Aids” 
or “Teacher Aids and 
Materials for the Class- 
room Teacher in Com- 
mercial Education.” The 
tentative program for the 
meeting is as follows: 





D. D. Lessenberry 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17 


8:00 P. M. 
Registration 
Reception and Convention Party 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18 


8:30 a. M.-10:00 A. M. 

Registration and Exhibits 

A. M.-11:00 A. M. 

Consumer Education and Social Business Sec- 
tional Meeting—chairman, George Y. Taylor, 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

10:00 a. M.-11:00 A. M. 

Secretarial Sectional Meeting—chairman, Louise 
Darst, Euclid Shore High School, Euclid, Ohio 
A. M.-12:10 P.M 

Bookkeeping and Clerical Practices Sectional 
Meeting—chairman, Howard E. Wheland, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


11:05 a. M.—12:10 P. M. 
Private Schools Sectional Meeting—chairman, 
Oscar J. Kersten, Warren Business College, 
Warren, Ohio 
A. M.-12:10 P. M. 
Salesmanship and Distributive Education Sec- 
tional Meeting—chairman, Dart Ellsworth, 
supervisor of distributive occupations, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
12:30 P. M. 

Luncheon 


10:00 
11:05 


11:05 


The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; first 
vice president, Russell P. Bobbitt, Fifth 
Avenue School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
second vice president, Theodore Woodward, 
Langley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; treasurer, Robert L. Fawcett, Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia; secretary, Ethel L. Farrell, Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

ge of the Executive Board are: 

. B. Elliott, Elliott School of Commerce, 


2 2 


Wheeling, West Virginia; Dr. Elmer G. 
Miller, director of commercial education, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; F. H. Sumrall, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania; William L. Moore, principal of John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio; R. J. 
Worley, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, 
° * e 


Alpha lota Summer Convention 


Nearly 500 delegates attended the eleventh 
annual convention of Alpha Iota Sorority, 
held at the Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles, 
California, from July 17 to 20. The fifteen 
chapters of the California state association 
were the official hostesses. 

At the convention, Guy Kibbee, screen 
comedian, selected Roberta Woolstencroft 
of Glendale, California, as ““Miss American 
Beauty.”” Paul Wood Bell, director of per- 
sonnel relations of the Los Angeles Times, 
selected Margaret Jacobs of Canton, Ohio, 
as the “Ideal Secretary.”” Miss Jacobs is a 
graduate of Canton Actual Business College, 
Canton, Ohio. Arlene Anderson of the 
American Institute of Commerce, Daven- 
port, Lowa, was chosen as “‘Miss Personality” 
by Charm magazine. At the dinner on 
Thursday evening, Jane Stephens of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, was awarded the 
title of “Miss Democracy.” In the ac- 
companying picture, Miss Stephens is being 
awarded a ring by Preston E. Curry, Pacific 
Coast manager of the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company. 

A feature of the final business session was 
the adoption of resolutions calling for Alpha 
Iota chapters to co-operate with the United 
Service Organizations and the Red Cross. 

The 1942 convention goes to Cleveland. 
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Eyster Gets New Federal Appointment 


On January 16, 1941, 
Elvin S. Eyster left Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana, on a 
temporary appointment 
as special representative 
in business education, 
United States Office of 
Education, Washington, 
D. C. Previous to that 
time, he served as direc- 
tor of business education 
of the Ft. Wayne public 
schools. 

Mr. Eyster has been 
assigned to the education 
and training of defense 
workers. This program 
is sponsored by the United States Office of 
Education and administered through the 
various state boards of vocational educa- 
tion. In April Mr. Eyster was appointed to 








Elvin S. Eyster 


the Education Policies Committee for the © 


vocational training of defense workers. This 
is an orientation and co-ordination commit- 
tee. 

Effective May 16, 1941, Mr. Eyster was 
appointed Research Agent in Business Edu- 
cation. He was therefore removed from the 
defense education staff, but he continues to 
serve on the Education Policies Committee. 

Mr. Eyster is also president of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association. He 
has been active in the Chicago Area of 
Business Education Directors’ Association 
and in many other professional groups. 


a . - 
Seventh-Day Adventist Teachers’ Convention 


The commercial teachers of the Seventh- 
Day Adventist schools held their convention 
in Washington, D. C., from July 29 to 
August 24. The theme of the convention 
was “Business Education for Tomorrow as 
Related to Our Seventh-Day Adventist 
Schools.” The convention was presided 
over by Professor S. W. Tymeson of Wash- 
ington Missionary College, Washington, 
D.C. 


California Federated 


The annual breakfast meeting of the Los 
Angeles section of the Federated Business 
Teachers Association of California was held 
at the Mayfair Hotel on June 7. The meeting 
was attended by practically the entire 
membership of more than 300 teachers. 
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Wanous Goes to Los Angeles 


Dr. Samuel J. Wanous 
was recently elected to 
the position of assistant 
professor of commercial 
practice and_ business 
education at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. Wanous has been 
head of the secretarial 
training and _ business 
teacher-training depart- 
ment at the University 
of Arizona, Tucson, since 
1934. From 1930 to 
1934, Dr. Wanous was 
head of the commerce de- 
partment at New Mexico Normal Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas. He was awarded the 
Doctor’s degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

In his new duties, Dr. Wanous will spend 
part of his time in the School of Business 
and part of his time in the School of Educa- 
tion. He has reported that an undergraduate 
program in secretarial training is to be de- 
veloped as well as an undergraduate and a 
graduate program for teachers of business 
subjects. 





Dr. S. J. Wanous 


Syracuse University Conference 


A conference on business education. 
sponsored by Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York, was held on July 17. “Business 
Education for Tomorrow” was the general 
theme of the conference. 

The main address of the morning program 
was delivered by Dr. Glen L. Lembke, 
secondary school curriculum co-ordinator of 
Pasadena, California. The panel discussion 
on the morning program was devoted to the 
possibilities and the limitations of selling and 
distributive education. The afternoon pro- 
gram was devoted to the subject of improve- 
ment in business education. The general 
chairman of this program was Donald W. 
Feller of Syracuse University. 


Teachers Association 


The former treasurer of the Association, 
Fred Wesson of Fairfax High School, was 
elected president. Mary E. Dickison, 
Hamilton High School, was elected treasurer. 
She will serve in this capacity for one year, 
and then she will become president. 


Wielawce Sheol 








Whale Elected Schoolmasters’ Club President 


Members of the busi- 
ness education section 
of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club elected 
Leslie J. Whale as their 
new president. Mr. 
Whale is head of the com- 
mercial department at 
the High School of Com- 
merce, Detroit. Mary 
K. Kremmin, Grosse 
Pointe High School, 
Grosse Pointe, was 
elected secretary for the 
school year 1941-42. 

The annual meeting of 
the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club was held at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, from April 24 to 26. 
The business education conference was pre- 
sided over by Clyde E. Barnett of Central 
High School, Flint. 





Leslie J. Whale 


Drexel Institute Installs Fraternity 

The Alpha Omega Chapter of Pi Omega 
Pi, national honorary commercial teachers’ 
fraternity, was installed at Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
on Monday, June 16. The Drexel Chapter is 
the forty-eighth chapter to be installed in 
the organization, which is prominent in more 
than twenty-two states throughout the 
country. Harvey A. Andruss, president of 
the State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and William C. Forney, head 
of the department of business at the State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, directed the 
ceremonies. 

The officers of the new chapter are: 
president, Marion Myers, Lansdale; vice 
president, Jane Pryse, Upper Darby; secre- 
tary, Helen M. Aument, Quarryville; treas- 
urer, Ruth Singles, Philadelphia; historian, 
Marie Schlegel, a 


Rochester Schoolmasters’ Club Elects Schantz 


Frank J. Schantz, a 
teacher at the John Mar- 
shall High School, Roch- 
ester, New York, was 
recently elected president 
of the Rochester School- 
masters’ Club. This is an 
organization of the men 
teachers of the Roches- 
ter public and private 
schools, and schools in 
the vicinity of Rochester. 
It has a membership of 
between 600 and 700 
men. According to Mr. 
Schantz, the purpose of 
the organization is to 
unite the schoolmen in a body in the same 
manner as other professional groups. The 
other officers of the Club are: vice president 
Edward Humphries, Rochester Business In- 
stitute; secretary, John Wiles, Monroe High 
School; treasurer, Harlan Smith, Jefferson 
High School. 

In addition to being elected president of 
the Rochester Schoolmasters’ Club, Mr. 
Schantz was also elected president of the 
Rochester Business Educators Association. 
This organization is composed of approxi- 
mately 110 men and women business edu- 
cation teachers of the Rochester public 
schools. During the past school year, Mr. 
Schantz was instrumental in having the 
Association sponsor a series of tours to im- 
portant business offices in Rochester. In 
addition to promoting better relations be- 
tween business teachers and businessmen, 
the tours were conducted in order to provide 
an opportunity for teachers to observe new 
methods and practices in actual operation. 
The other officers of the Rochester Business 
Educators Association are: vice president, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Palmer, Benjamin Franklin 
High School; secretary, Ann Dorrell, Jeffer- 
son High School; treasurer, William Beahon, 


West — School. 





Frank J. Schantz 


| 


Art Typing Contest Journal 


Julius Nelson, head of the commercial de- 
partment of Windber High School, Windber, 
Pennsylvania, and sponsor of the Interna- 
tional Artistic Typewriting Contest, has an- 
nounced that he will edit a new magazine 
entitled The Art Typing Contest Journal. 
The September issue will be released early 
in September. 


Among other things, the Journal will 
feature the names of all winners of the In- 
ternational Artistic Typewriting Contest, 
write-ups and photographs of some of the 
winners in the contests, reproductions of 
winning designs, and information on artistic 
typing clubs. It will also review current 
publications in the field of typewriting. 
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Complete Teaching Materials 


Available, Including — 
1. Comprehensive Workbook 


2. Objective Achievement Tests 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


THIRD EDITION 


1- BY STAPLES AND YORK 
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"4 Teachers are finding that students will pick ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
wm in preference to other books because ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY has a 
n- fictionlike appeal along with its other good qualities. The student gets a 
In 


picture of man’s economic progress, his battle with nature, and his constant 
n, attempts to overcome geographic conditions. In other words, economic 
romance has been woven into the discussions to make them interesting and 
easy to read. 


“y The authors make use of the element of human interest by weaving man 
lin into pictures, discussions, and problems. In addition, the authors have 
er- 


provided numerous illustrations, maps (colored), and charts. Whenever 
statistics, maps, or graphs are shown, they are shown for the purpose of 
bringing out some definite point in the discussion. The questions, the prob- 
lems, and the projects are another important feature of this new edition. 


The book is available with a workbook, a set of objective achievement tests, 
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[n- and a comprehensive teachers’ manual. 
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Ash Goes to University of Connecticut 
Frank H. Ash, who 


for the past six years has 
been head of the business 
education department at 
the Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Brit- 
ain, has been appointed 
associate professor of 
business education and 
secretarial studies at the 
University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs. Mr. Ash will 














assist in organizing a 
complete program of 
both graduate and under- 
Frank H.Ash graduate training for 


teachers of business sub- 
jects in the high schools of Connecticut. 
According to an announcement, the program 
will be operated on a co-operative basis be- 
tween the School of Business and the School 
of Education. Students may now obtain a 
major in business education with emphasis 
upon any one of the following fields: stenog- 
raphy, accounting, retailing, and _ social 
business. 

For many years Mr. Ash was a teacher in 
the Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. While he was at Hartford, Mr. 
Ash was called upon to organize and head 
a business education department at the 
Danbury Normal School. In 1935 the de- 
partment was transferred to the Teachers 
College at New Britain. Mr. Ash was 
awarded his Master’s degree at New York 
University, and he has completed most of 
the requirements for his Doctorate at New 
York University. 


New Jersey Teachers Elect Officers 


The newly elected officers of the High 
School Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
New Jersey are: president, Kenneth A. 
Shultz, Camden High School, Camden; vice 
president, Harold T. Hamlen, Morristown 
High School, Morristown; treasurer, Ward 
B. Gedney, Central High School, Trenton; 
secretary, Ann K. Scholl, Neptune High 
School, Ocean Grove. Members of the 
Executive Committee are: Marie L. Maurel, 
High School, Plainfield; Frederick Brockle- 
bank (past president), Central High School, 
Paterson; A. Myrtle Hensor, Junior-Senior 
High School, Princeton; John R. Boyle, 
Weequahic High School, Newark. 

These officers were elected at the meeting 
held at New Brunswick on May 3. 


Theta Alpha Delta 


An announcement was made recently of 
the organization of Theta Alpha Delta Fra- 
ternity. This fraternity is composed of a 
small group of women teachers who are 
heads of commercial departments and co- 
ordinators in the Los Angeles public schools, 
Los Angeles, California. The fraternity was 
organized for mutual help and enjoyment 
and for the purpose of promoting closer as- 
sociation and co-operation than is possible 
through any existing medium. The present 
group will serve as a nucleus of what the 
members hope will develop into an organiza- 
tion of commercial teachers of similar 
interests and desires. According to Dr. 
Jessie Graham, assistant supervisor of 
commercial education of Los Angeles schools, 
the organization will attempt to promote a 
closer fellowship among women engaged in 
business education, to make a study of 
problems in business education, and to 
obtain and maintain contact with outstand- 
ing women in the business world. 

The president of Theta Alpha Delta is 
Mrs. Florence Rowlison Brown, chairman of 
the commercial department of South Gate 
High School. 


Cite - 
Eugene John O'Sullivan 


Word has just been received of the death 
of Eugene John O’Sullivan. Mr. O'Sullivan 
was an outstanding leader in the field of 
commercial education in Canada and in the 
United States. He was principal of the 
O’Sullivan College of Business Administra- 
tion, Montreal, Canada. 

Mr. O’Sullivan was connected with sev- 
eral schools, including O’Sullivan’s Commer- 
cial Academy, Ashland, Wisconsin, and a 
private business school at Victoria, British 
Columbia. In 1897 he organized a chain of 


business schools throughout Ontario and the | 


Maritime Provinces. He moved to Manitoba 
in 1899 and operated schools in Winnipeg 
and Brandon. 
Winnipeg Business College which became 
the largest school of its kind in Canada. He 
established the O’Sullivan College of Busi- 
ness Administration in Montreal in 1916. 
Mr. O’Sullivan had a wide acquaintance 


among schoolmen in both the United States | 


and Canada, and he was a familiar figure at 
the annual conventions of the National 
Business Teachers Association and _ the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 
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Pi Omega Pi at University of Tennessee 


On July 16 thirty members were initiated 
into the Beta Gamma Chapter of Pi Omega 
Pi Fraternity at the University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville. The installation services 
were held at the Hotel Andrew Johnson, 
Knoxville. 

G. H. Parker of the University of Ten- 
nessee; Edwin Swanson, sponsor of the Pi 
Omega Pi chapter at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona; and Irma Ehren- 
hardt, national historian of Pi Omega Pi 
and a member of the faculty at Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, in- 
stalled the new chapter at the University of 
Tennessee. They were assisted by Rita 
Heine, Margaret Ann Bubeck, and Merry 
Catherine Chelf, members of Chi Chapter, 
Indiana State Teachers College, and secre- 
taries of the TVA at Rockwood. Tennessee. 


New Plan of Dictation Practice 


Dr. Hilton D. Shepherd, head of the busi- 
ness education department of the North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas, is now using a new method of 
acquainting his shorthand and transcription 
students with some of the actual tasks and 
problems that will be encountered in a 
secretarial position. He has installed a dic- 
tation machine which gives every student 
the opportunity to take dictation daily at 
varying rates of speed up to 120 words a 
minute. The material, which has been re- 
corded by professional dictators, consists of 
literary subject matter, business letters, high 
frequency phrases and words, and business 
terms. 

The machine, made by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, is equipped with an 
amplifier and a loud speaker. It is operated 
and supervised by a student assistant. Some 
of Dr. Shepherd’s students taking dictation 
from the machine are shown below. 
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A VALUABLE 
BACKGROUND 
COURSE 





(Recently adopted in Florida, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee) 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


By SHILT AND WILSON 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MAN- 
AGEMENT not only provides a much 
needed background for every student 
who goes into business, but it also 
provides valuable training for the 
person who may eventually manage a 
business of his own. In the develop- 
ment of the topics, particular atten- 
tion is given to the specific details of 
organizing and operating a small 
business. The book is designed for 
such courses as business principles, 
business management, business or- 
ganization, 
training. 


SOUTH -WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialisis in Business and Economic Education) 


and advanced business 


Cincinnati 
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New York 
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San Francisco 
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NEW IN PRESENTATION 
RICH IN CONTENT 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


FOURTH EDITION 
By 
CRABBE AND SALSGIVER Recently adopted in Kansas, 


New Mexico, and Tennessee 





GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the first course in business in the junior 
high school or in the early high school program. The course is intended to 
give all pupils general information about business that each one should have 
regardless of his interest in business as a future profession. It is an all-im- 
portant course that will help to arouse the pupil's interest, to show him what 
business is supposed to accomplish, to explain the general methods used in 
accomplishing these purposes, and to explain why it is important for each 
person to learn something about business. 


A new plan of presentation is introduced in this new 1941 book. The course 
is rich in content and easy to teach. 


@ 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Teaching Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 16) 


2. (a) If the problem asks for a ratio, 
divide one number by a corre- 
sponding number to get the ratio. 
Use the nature of the problem as a 
guide in judging whether the right 
ratio has been obtained or if its 
reciprocal should be used. 


(b) If the problem asks for a new num- 
ber (it is frequently called the un- 
known number until it is found), 
what is the known number corre- 
sponding to it? 


3. What two numbers must be compared 
in order to find the ratio? 


4. In selecting the appropriate one of the 
two reciprocal ratios, should the larger 
or the smaller one be used? If, by the 
nature of the problem, the unknown 
number should be larger than the 
known number, then the larger of the 
pair of ratios should be used as a 
multiplier. If the unknown number 
should be smaller, the smaller ratio 
should be used as a multiplier. 


Notice that by using this approach, the 
student is sharpening his ability to sense the 
true number relationships. He is understand- 
ing the problem, not merely learning a way 
to “work a problem.” 

I use this ratio method in bookkeeping 
problems, science problems, and shop prob- 
lems. There is no difference between the 
fundamental relationships of numbers in 
business arithmetic and any other kind of 
arithmetic. Besides addition and subtraction 
we do only two things: (a) We divide one 
number by another to get a ratio, or (b) 
we multiply a known number by an appro- 
priate ratio to get an unknown number. 

When these fundamental number rela- 
tionships are so simple and so necessary 
it is time they were given their rightful place 
in the teaching of all kinds of arithmetic. 


Beta Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon 


Beta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon Fra- 

ternity, Oklahoma, A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, held an initiation for new mem- 
bers during the summer session. 
_ The following eight new members were 
initiated into Beta Chapter: C. K. Reiff, 
Elsie Null, Henry White, Agnes Lebeda, 
Kate Theissen, Orlean Hebel, Stuart Seaton, 
and Ruth Maxine Bartlett. 
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Gentry Elected to Winthrop College Faculty 


Solon Gentry was re- 
cently elected to the posi- 
tion of supervisor of 
practice teaching in busi- 
ness education at Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Gentry has taught 
in the high schools at 
Decherd, Erwin, and 
Johnson City, Tennessee, 
since he received the 
B. S. degree from Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Cookeville, in 1936. 
He was also a member 
of the staff of the summer 
session at the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, during the past summer. 

Mr. Gentry is a former president of the 
business education section of the Tennessee 
Education Association, and a state director 
for the N. E. A. Department of Business 
Education. He has done graduate work at 
the University of Kentucky, and he is a 
member of the Phi Delta Kappa fraternity. 











Solon Gentry 


Father and Daughter Awarded Degrees 


On June 9, Ralph V. Miller and his 
daughter, Mary Elaine Miller, received de- 
grees from the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. Mr. Miller is head of the com- 
mercial department of Central High School, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

At the commencement exercises, Mr. 
Miller received his Master’s degree in busi- 
ness administration and his daughter, Mary 
Elaine, received the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in business administration. Mr. 
Miller was a member of the first class at the 
University of Oklahoma to receive a B. S. 
degree in business administration, and his 
daughter is the first child of any member of 
that class to receive a similar degree. 


Profeta Awarded Law Degree 


On June 11 the New York University, 
New York City, conferred on Fred R. 
Profeta, a commercial teacher of Central 
High School, Newark, New Jersey, the de- 
gree of Doctor of Juridical Science. Accord- 
ing to the announcement, this marks the 
fourth degree Dr. Profeta has earned by 
evening school work. The subject of his 
thesis was “Expansion of the Social Security 


Act. 
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Novak Elected Department Head 


Ralph S. Novak has 
just been clected to the 
position as head of the 
department of commerce 
at the Eastern State 
Teachers College, Madi- 
son, South Dakota. 
Among his first duties 
will be the organization 
of a complete commerce 
department. Up to the 
present time, typewriting 
has been the only com- 
mercial subject offered at 
Eastern State Teachers 
College. 

During the past sum- 
mer session, Mr. Novak taught at Iowa 
Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant. For 
the past six years, he has taught in various 
high schools throughout Iowa. He was 
awarded his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, in 1938. Jn 
1938-39 Mr. Novak served as president of 
the Iowa Commercial Contest Association. 








Ralph S. Novak 


Condon Goes to University of Arizona 
Arnold Condon, for- 


merly an instructor at 
the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, has 
joined the faculty of the 
University of Arizona, 
Tucson. He was elected 
head of the department 
of commerce to replace 
S. J. Wanous, who has 
been elected to the fac- 
ulty of the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 
For the past two years 
Mr. Condon has been a 
summersession instructor 
at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. Mr. Condon has 
also been a high school teacher at Highland 
Park, Illinois, and a teacher of adult educa- 
tion at Highland Park. He obtained his 
M. A. degree from Columbia University, 
New York City. He is at present completing 
the requirements for the Ph. D. degree at 
New York University, New York City. 














Arnold Condon 





A Personal, Nonuocational Course 





RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE 


By MOORE, WHELAND, AND FILE 








low I. ©. courses. 


(JUST ADOPTED IN CLEVELAND) 


A simplified record-keeping course designed for personal, 
nonvocational courses, general preparatory courses, and 








RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE provides training in personal use record 
keeping, but, at the same time, it does not sacrifice real bookkeeping values. 
The course is based on the simple presentation of records for persons, families, 
clubs, and small businesses. The course forms an excellent introduction to 
the technical phases of bookkeeping for those students who are interested 
in acquiring a full understanding of bookkeeping for vocational purposes. 
Each chapter is accompanied by (a) practical discussion questions, (b) 
oral exercises, and (c) written exercises. Available for a one-semester and a 
one-year course with optional workbooks and a free teachers’ key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
oy) : 
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Social Values of General Business 


(Continued from page 18) 


It is easy to see how understanding de- 
velops in connection with a study of money 
and credit, markets, transportation and 
communication, and types of business own- 
ership which are stressed at length in most 
general business textbooks. Appreciations 
of greater social significance can be developed 
by learning about shared activity, good 
workmanship, salesmanship, and buyman- 
ship, all of which are gaining special em- 
phasis in the newer textbooks of general 
business. 

This new aspect of consumer education 
has become so important that many colleges 
and universities are developing new courses 
known as “Consumer Education.” Authors 
of textbooks are capitalizing on the popu- 
larity of this phase of education by writing 
new books entirely devoted to the topic, 
which was formerly a section in general 
business textbooks. 

Other social values of general business are 
developed by attitudes that will supply the 
driving force for action by experiencing situa- 
tions which produce a mind-set or a tendency 
to reach in a more or less definite manner 
toward an idea or other stimulus which has 
been encountered before. Attitudes of re- 
sponsibility, open-mindedness, critical- 
mindedness, and of inquiry can be developed 
and greatly augmented by an organized 
course in genera] business. 

It is an established fact that the field of 
general business has as many worth-while 
materials to offer in the proper social edu- 
cation of the pupils as has any other field 
of human interest. But in our contention 
that general business possesses social values, 
we must keep in mind that business consists 
of a great number of activities. Many of 
these activities are related only remotely, if 
at all. Furthermore, the materials and 
methods of general business courses differ 
with individual teachers and schools as to 
their importance from a social standpoint. 
For this reason the social values of general 
business can be set forth only by an analysis 
of the course of study, giving consideration 
to the objectives, materials, pupil activities, 
leaching procedure, and final outcome. 

It has always been my contention that 
the best trained teacher on any faculty 
should be in charge of the teaching of general 
business. 

_ General business can be the richest course 
In any curricula, or it can be just a “fill in” 
for dull pupils to earn another credit. 
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Phi Theta Pi Convention 


The second international convention of 
Phi Theta Pi, international commerce fra- 
ternity, was held in Los Angeles, California, 
from July 17 to 20. The California asso- 
ciated chapters acted as hosts. John Mc- 
Gowan was general chairman of the con- 
vention. The delegates of the Phi Theta Pi 
convention joined with the delegates of the 
Alpha Iota Sorority convention, which was 
also being held in Los Angeles, for a dance 
at the Ambassador Hotel on Saturday 
evening, July 19. 

According to an announcement, the 1942 
international convention will be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

On July 11, an honorary membership was 
conferred upon Preston E. Curry, Pacific 
Coast manager of the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company by Chad C. Newhouse, 
grand president of Phi Theta Pi. The 
membership was conferred at a formal 
initiation held in San Francisco with the 
Beta Upsilon Chapter ritual team of Heald 
College, San Francisco, assisting in the 
ceremony. 

- . 


Nevada Commercial Teachers Association 

The Nevada Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation is a new organization which has been 
formed to interest and to meet the needs of 
all commercial teachers in Nevada. The 
Association in no way supplants the Com- 
mercial Contest Association which was 
organized several years ago. As yet, no 
officers have been elected. However, the 
officers will be elected at the district in- 
stitute meetings to be held this fall. The 
Association will have one officer from each 
of the five districts, and the officers will ro- 
tate beginning with Supervision District 
No. 3. 

At the state institute meeting last fall, an 
organization committee was formed. This 
committee was composed of the following 
members: chairman, Kathleen Griffin, High 
School, Reno; secretary-treasurer, Paul Jen- 
sen, Churchill County High School, Fallon; 
Blanche Wyckoff, High School, Sparks; 
Kenneth Miller, High School, Reno. Mem- 
bers of the constitution committee were: 
Elmer Pedroli, High School, Sparks; Mar- 
garet Rawson, High School, Reno. The 
publicity committee was composed of the 
following members: Mildred Klaus, High 
School, Reno; Mary Hoagland, Pershing 
County High School, Lovelock; Stella Lar- 
son, Churchill County High School, Fallon. 
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Performances Standards 
(Continued from page 8) 


efficiency under functioning office conditions 
makes an excellent final test. 

The student should always be personally 
informed of the test results and conferences 
may be held to discuss and to plan for diag- 
nostic and remedial work. Throughout the 
entire testing program, the commercial 
teacher must maintain minimal business 
standards as graduation standards for the 
certificate of proficiency. The normal 
curve and subjective evaluations must give 
way to an objective, practical standard. In 
all these procedures, the instructor, as office 
manager, should try to stimulate actual 
office conditions in the schoolroom. Business- 
like workmanship must be insisted upon. 
The old-fashioned “‘clock-ticking” type of 
discipline must give way to modern business 
discipline. 

Commercial education cannot ignore busi- 
ness viewpoints. We need less of our pre- 
ponderant, bookish theory, with its abstract 
objectives, and more actual business prac- 
tice in our training program. I repeat, 
businessmen do stand willing and ready to 
co-operate with the school in helping the 
students make proper adjustments to real 
business situations. But you, as commercial 
educators, must take the initiative and es- 
tablish contact. The curriculum will need to 
be adjusted to meet this situation. Constant 
revision and realignment parallels this ad- 
justment. This is hard work, but it is well 
worth the effort. Then, and only then, will 
standards of achievement in the school serve 
their true function; namely, that of harmon- 
izing with standards of achievement in busi- 
ness. This is a challenge which must be met 
by our profession if commercial education 
is to serve adequately the needs of the in- 
dividual and of society. The commercial 
teacher who is in touch with business condi- 
tions and who has enlisted the co-operation 
of business in determining marketable 
standards of achievement has taken a dis- 
tinct lead in making worthwhile vocational 
business education a reality. 

e e iJ 


Mrs. Stuart Leaves Columbia 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart has resigned her 
position of associate in business education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. She has accepted a position 
as supervisor of teacher training in commer- 
cial subjects in the School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


: + Ghar 





Deputy Sheriff, Benjamin R. Haynes 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes of the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, is engaged in many 
activities besides serving as professor of 
business education. He was recently made a 
deputy sheriff of Knox County, Tennessee. 
He is also president-elect of the Knoxville 
chapter of the National Office Management 
Association. 

Dr. Haynes has also been responsible for 
three years in administering the program of 
the Police Training School at the University 
of Tennessee. This program is a joint de- 
velopment of the FBI, the various law en- 
forcement agencies of Tennessee, and the 
University of Tennessee. At the commence- 
ment exercises of the Police Training School 
in May, Dr. Haynes was presented with a 
new type of portable radio as an expression 
of appreciation of the students who were 
enrolled in the course. 


An Exceptional Typing Record 


An all-time high in the annals of amateur 
typewriting for the Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky, was 
recently announced by Russell H. Miller, 
instructor in secretarial science. Sue Belle 
Hill, a student in Mr. Miller’s classes, at- 
tained the following outstanding speed and 
accuracy records: 123 net five-stroke words 
a minute with six errors on a fifteen minute 
writing; 102 net words a minute with nine 
errors on a thirty minute writing; 152° five- 
stroke word with no errors on a one minute 
writing; and 240 actual words with no errors 
for one minute on a memorized sentence 
drill. All these records were established in 


class testing situations, and all papers were 
checked according to International Type- 
writing Contest rules. 

In the picture below, Mr. Miller is shown 
timing Miss Hill in one of her speed tests. 
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Sipe Goes to University of Maryland 


Dr. J. Marvin Sipe has 
accepted a position as 
assistant professor of 
business administration 
at the College of Com- 
merce, University of 
Maryland, College Park. 
Dr. Sipe will have the re- 
sponsibility of organizing 
and developing the in- 
structional program in 
secretarial administra- 
tion. He will train stu- 
dents for Civil Service 
positions and for jobs in 
the offices of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Balti- 


Dr. J. M. Sipe 


more, Maryland. 

Before going to College Park, Dr. Sipe 
was a commercial teacher in the Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. He 
was awarded the Doctor’s degree in June, 
1941, from Indiana University, Bloomington. 








Savage Goes to Adelphi College 


Charles Savage was 
recently appointed act- 
ing head of the business 
administration depart- 
ment of Adelphi College, 
Garden City, New York. 
He will direct both the 
business courses and the 
teacher-training work. 

Mr. Savage holds an 
A. M. degree from the 
Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New 
York City, and an LL. 
M. degree from St. 
John’s Law _ School, 
Brooklyn, New York. He 
has had several years of active business 
experience in engineering and law firms and 
as a practicing attorney. He has taught at 
Eastman Business School and Pace Institute 
both of New York City, and at Colby 
Academy, Brooklyn. New York. 














Charles Savage 








Los Angeles Commercial Student Conference 


Los Angeles businessmen and _ business- 
women of the future got a good look at 
“what it is all about,” according to John N. 
Given, supervisor of commercial education, 
Los Angeles, California. Mr. Given re- 
ported that about 3,000 of the seniors taking 
business courses in Los Angeles Public 
Schools gathered at the Biltmore Hotel for 
an all-day clinic on Friday, May 2, to discuss 
what youth has a right to expect of business 
and what business has a right to expect of 
youth. The conference was developed with 
the idea of giving the high school commercial 
seniors experiences in developing and in 
carrying out a major type of adult activity. 

The preliminary plans for the program 
were developed by a group of students from 
the close-in metropolitan schools. Meetings 
were held in the board room of the central 
offices of the Los Angeles city school system. 
The commercial department of each school 
was asked to send two outstanding students 
to represent the school in the preliminary 
planning. At the first meeting, the plan 
for the conference was presented and en- 
thusiastically received. The first meeting 
was so successful that the committee later 
became the Executive Committee. 

The one idea which was kept paramount 
was that the day’s activities were to be 
student-developed, student-guided, and stu- 
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dent-controlled. Students were to test 
themselves as to whether they had the 
ability to carry through an idea, set the 
stage of the conference in one of the largest 
hotels in the city, and act in an adult fashion. 
The following was the program for the 
conference: 
8:00 a. M. to 9:00 A. M. 
Registration 
9:00 a. M. to 10:00 A. M. 
Conference Session 
10:00 a. M. to 11:00 a. mM. 
Business Machines Demonstration 


11:00 a. mM. to 12:00 M. 
Conference Session 


12:00 m. to 1:30 Pp. mM. 
Luncheon Session 


2:00 p. M. to 4:00 P. M. 
Fashion Show 


4:00 p. M. to 5:00 P. M. 
Door Prize Awards 
The luncheon program, sponsored by the 
Rotary Club, was one of the highlights of 
the conference. The seating capacity for the 
meeting place was sold out, and high school 
seniors and businessmen sat down together 
to an enjoyable luncheon and a splendid 
program. 
The idea of such a conference, which can 
be made self-supporting as was this one, is 
commended to any teacher, supervisor, or 


principal. 
Welance Sheet 








FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SELLING 








i A textbook unusually well adapted 


/ for an independent course, a 


\ part-time co-operative course, or 


, a part of a correlated 
( course in merchan- 
dising and retailing. 


THIRD EDITION 
By R. G. WALTERS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is written es- 


pecially for students who have had no previous 





training in selling. It covers all the fundamental 
principles of selling with applications to the vari- 
ous fields of merchandising. Particular emphasis 
is placed on the general values of salesmanship 
such as are applied in retail selling, wholesale 
selling, letter writing, advertising, and in selling 
one’s own services. 


In writing FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, the 
author had the co-operation of more than thirty 
leading department stores, chain stores, and manu- 
facturing firms. Many of them contributed sales 
manuals, report blanks, and illustrations. The 
manuscript was criticized by several experienced 
teachers and responsible men in sales positions. 
It is, therefore, practical from the point of view of 
sales techniques and teaching techniques. 





1. The principles are 
applied to all types of 
sales situations. 


2. The problem material 
consists of questions, 
problems, and proj- 
ects. 


tains two typical sales 
talks. 


4. An optional work- 
book is available. 


VU] 


A teachers’ manual 
is furnished free. 
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Put 'Practice’’ Into Office Practice 
(Continued from page 11) 


First, I shall mention something about the people 
in the office. I feel now as though I had known them 
for years, even though it has been only a few 
months. They have been friendly, kind, considerate, 
and very helpful. What more could one expect of 
anyone? I am sure I wouldn’t know. I know that 
anyone who has known Mr. and Mrs. X will agree 
with me that they are ideal people to work for. They 
are the kind of people that I would class as true 
friends. 

The work is the second thing I shall mention. I 
performed many tasks in the office, and I know that 
I learned more from that experience than I would 
have learned during an additional year in school. 
True experience, I am inclined to believe, is the best 
teacher. I took dictation almost every morning and 
transcribed it on the typewriter. I separated all the 
freight bills, helped to prepare pamphlets to be sent 
out as advertisements, matched the sales slips, filed, 
and I also had some experience on the adding ma- 
chine. The adding machine was much different from 
the one we were taught to operate in school. I also 
did some work on the books. I entered the sales in 
the sales book, not by article or name, but by 
number. 

They tried to vary the work as much as possible so 
that it would be interesting. I liked my work from 
the beginning and I knew when I left after my last 
day’s work that I would miss it very much. I am 
confident that anyone who comes in contact with the 
X company and its employees will certainly enjoy 
their company as I did. All in all, I think my ex- 
perience downtown was invaluable. It has helped 
me overcome some of my fear of meeting people, 
and that alone is a great help. 


Indiana University Teachers Conference 


The sixth annual business teachers’ con- 
ference, sponsored by the School of Business, 
. ee we : 
Indiana University, Bloomington, was held 
on June 23. The genera] theme of the con- 
ference was “Business Education in Opera- 
tion.” 


The morning session was presided over 
by Professor George Eberhart of Indiana 
State Teachers’ College, Terre Haute. The 
afternoon session was presided over by C. A. 
Murray, critic teacher, University High 
School, Bloomington, Indiana. Several out- 
standing speakers appeared on both the 
morning and the afternoon sessions. Clarence 
A. Jackson, civil defense director for Indiana 
and executive vice president of Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce, was the 
luncheon speaker. 





WANTED 


Officers of commercial teacher organizations should 
send to the editor of THE BALANCE SHEET the dates 
and places of the fall meetings of their organizations. 
These will appear in the October issue. 
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C. E. A. of New York City and Vicinity 


The twenty-first semi-annual convention 
of the Commercial Education Association 
of the City of New York and Vicinity was 
held on May 24 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. The theme of the all-day 
convention was ““What Business Producers, 
Distributors, and Consumers Expect of the 
Schools.” 

At the business meeting, which closed the 
convention, Abraham Deutsch of Jamaica 
High School was elected president for the 
new year. ‘The other officers are: vice 
presidents, Mrs. Marie Arnold, Eastern 
District High School, and James R. Meehan, 
Hunter College; secretary, Margaret O’Cal- 
laghan, Junior High School 30; treasurer, 
George Williams, Walton High School. Mrs. 
Ethelyn L. Lelash of the Miller Secretarial 
Schools was chosen member at large for the 
Executive Committee. 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


The Executive Board of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association met in 
Baltimore, Maryland, on May 17 to plan 
for the 1942 convention, which will be held 
in Baltimore from April 1 to 4. The Lord 
Baltimore Hotel will be the convention 
headquarters. The Board meeting was 
presided over by Sadie L. Ziegler, president 
of the Association. All members of the 
Board were present; namely, Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, secretary: P. M. Heiges, treas- 
urer; Bernard A. Shilt, vice president; Dr. 
Noel P. Laird, Dr. John G. Kirk, Allan W. 
Furber, Clyde B. Edgeworth, Frank H. 
Ash, Paul M. Boynton, and Conrad Saphier. 

The special committee on the Yearbook 
presented its report at the Board meeting. 
The members of this committee are: chair- 
man, Frank H. Ash; Dr. Foster Loso, Dr. 
Peter L. Agnew, and Professor Paul Sals- 
giver. Rufus Stickney was elected to the 
Yearbook editorial board for a three-year 
term. 

E. S. Donoho of Strayer-Bryant and 
Stratton School, Baltimore, Maryland, was 
chosen general chairman for the 1942 con- 
vention. 

E. E. Hippensteel of the Atlantic City 
High School, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
will again be in charge of the exhibits. 

Mrs. Frances D. North of Western High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the prize committee, 
and she is already arranging an attractive 
array of attendance prizes. 








5 Sewce Column 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
by R. R. Aurner, author 
Effective Business Correspondence 


PRACTICAL CLASSROOM DISCUSSION. The 
early meetings of a course in business corre- 
spondence offer a favorable opportunity for 
powerful motivation. It may be suggested, 
for example, that the study of English in 
business is in fact the study, at first hand, of 
many of the fascinatingly interesting ac- 
tivities that are going on all around us—the 
most timely subjects of the hour. The 
teacher may mention the new stimulus of 
analyzing letters from the National Cash 
Register Company (page 5)!; from Marshall 
Field and Company (page 30); or from the 
National Broadcasting Company (page 32). 
It is also interesting to read what the general 
director of the Research Laboratories of the 
General Motors Corporation has to say of 
the vital need for learning how to commu- 
nicate thoughts and ideas (page 210). 


Students should be asked to watch for 
similar expressions of opinion from other 
sources. A committee from the class may 
also be appointed to interview certain lead- 
ing local businessmen to determine their 
views on the subject of training for greater 
skill in business writing. 





In an early meeting, the following leading 
objectives for the first half of the course may 
be pointed out: (1) To enable each student 
to acquire a more complete working knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of English, and to do 
so in a truly interesting fashion; (2) to enable 
each student to increase his personal power 
through enlarging his practical working vo- 
cabulary of business terms and expressions; 
(3) to enable each student to acquire an 
ability to express his thoughts in clear, con- 
cise, businesslike sentences; to combine such 
sentences about a single topic into a well- 
constructed paragraph; and to arrange a 
series of paragraphs so as to make a com- 
plete, unified, coherent, and emphatic busi- 
ness communication; (4) to enable each stu- 
dent to give his messages in an attractive 
layout and an effective physical form. 


Because of the confusion often incident to 
the starting of classes, the teacher usually 
elects to lead the discussion by explaining 
why it is an obligation of every person to 
know how to write intelligently and simply. 

1Page references in this column are to Effective Business 


=, Second Edition, 1939, South-Western Publish- 
ing Co. 


OP Louce Shoot 


ECONOMICS 


by J. H. Dodd, author 
Introductory Economics 





THE APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF ECONOMICS. 
Students in the last two years of high school 
have reached a degree of maturity which 
causes them to ask the reason for doing 
what they are told to do. At least, it is 
certain that the average adolescent will be 
far more interested and co-operative as he 
understands the reason for following any 
proposed course of action. It is, therefore, 
highly important at the outset of a course 
in economics that the students be given a 
chance to gain a general idea as to the nature 
and the scope of the subject. Of course, it is 
possible for the teacher or the author of the 
textbook to formulate a definition that would 
be meaningful to an advanced student. But, 
of necessity, such a definition could have 
little meaning to the beginning student, who 
is lacking in the stock of concepts that are 
essential to a comprehension of any formal 
definition of the subject. 

Therefore, some time should be given to a 
preview of the subject. There is no uniform 
agreement as to how the student may best 
be introduced to the study of economics. 
Perhaps there is no best way, insofar as 
definite technique is concerned. Since 
economics is concerned with the satisfaction 
of human wants, and since wants are ever- 
present, it would seem that it is appropriate 
to introduce the subject with a discussion of 
the “wants” side of human nature. Nothing 
in the conscious mind of the individual is 
more significant than his wants. It requires 
little skill to arouse a lively interest in the 
subject, so that it is relatively easy to lead 
the students to a somewhat critical examina- 
tion of the nature of wants. 


The interest thus aroused logically leads 
to a consideration of the ways in general by 
which wants are satisfied; that is to say, by 
the use of goods and services. At this point 
distinctions as to the kinds of goods and 
services should be made, and the necessity 
for production can be emphasized. 


Detailed distinctions as to the kinds of 
economic order in the world should not be 
attempted at the beginning, but it should be 
apparent to any teacher that in the United 
States the study of economics should be 
made under the assumption of modern 
capitalism, for this is the order under which 
the student lives. 
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MACHINE CALCULATION 


by Raymond C. Goodfellow, co-author 
Machine Calculator Courses 






STRUCTURE OF A MACHINE OPERATION COURSE. 
The logical basis for the organization of a 
machine operation course is a survey of the 
business community served by the school 
to determine the type of machines used 
there and the degree of skill required. From 
the information obtained a decision can be 
made as to the levels of achievement or 
standards for the course, the teaching plan 
to be used to attain those levels, and the 
equipment to be purchased. 

However, a machine operation course, 
when compared with most other commercial 
subjects, is expensive and boards of educa- 
tion, except in a few of the larger cities, are 
unable or unwilling to spend the money 
necessary to purchase the equipment that 
would be desirable. Unfortunately, then, too 
often “‘the tail wags the dog.”’ Instead of the 
objectives and the teaching plan, that were 
selected on the basis of community need, 
deciding the purchase of equipment, we find 
a limited amount of money made available 
for machines. The levels of achievement and 
teaching plan are then decided by the kind 
and the amount of equipment that can be 
purchased. 

The three methods of teaching machine 
work are: (1) The battery plan—used when 
a room is equipped with a sufficient number 
of one type of machine so that each student 
can operate one; (2) the rotation plan—used 
when a room is equipped with various kinds 
of machines and the students are shifted 
from one type of machine to another until 
all students have operated each machine; 
(3) the integrated office plan—used to 
provide a practical atmosphere. The stu- 
dents are shifted from position to position, 
operating the machine and performing the 
work called for in each capacity. 


The three levels of achievement are: (1) 
The orientation level—bringing the student 
up to the point where he possesses the tech- 
nique and the knowledge of how to operate 
the machine on fundamental processes; (2) 
the functional level—the next highest level 
where the student is brought up to the point 
of possessing a reasonable amount of speed 
in applying those techniques and knowl- 
edges; (3) the vocational level—the highest 
level where the student is expected to acquire 
a high rate of speed on all work. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


by Paul L. Salsgiver, co-author 
General Business 





VOCABULARY BUILDING. An understanding 
of the vocabulary of business is basic to the 
acquisition of an understanding of business 
principles and an appreciation of business 
relationships. The ability to use effectively a 
broad business vocabulary also aids the in- 
dividual in becoming a more intelligent con- 
sumer of business services and goods. The 
development of a basic business vocabulary 
is therefore one of the outstanding ob- 
jectives in teaching a course in general 
business. 

Vocabulary study should be planned pri- 
marily to assist the student in developing an 
accurate understanding of the meaning of 
business concepts used in the course. Insofar 
as is possible, a variety of approaches should 
be used in the development of a complete 
understanding of a basic business concept. 
For example, consider the concept of 
“profit.” Even though a student may have 
heard the term used prior to his study of 
general business, yet he may not compre- 
hend the full meaning of the term as it is 
used in its business sense. There are at least 
three different approaches that may be 
made in teaching the meaning of this term: 
First, the term may be explained by de- 
scribing a situation in which a student en- 
gages in a simple business activity involving 
income and expenses; second, the term may 
be defined; and third, the students may be 
required to solve business problems in which 
sales, the cost of sales, and expenses are in- 
volved. 


Many other techniques may be used to add 
variety and interest in vocabulary building. 
On different occasions students may be re- 
quired to write their own definitions of 
words; to match words and terms with a 
list of definitions; to complete sentences by 
using the proper word or term selected from 
a given list of words or terms; to restate 
sentences by substituting their own vocabu- 
lary for the business terms used in the sen- 
tences; and to choose an interpretation of a 
business term from a list of several interpre- 
tations. 


Finally, for a complete mastery of busi- 
ness vocabulary, students should be required 
to obtain not only an understanding of the 
meaning of a word or term, but also a mas- 


tery of its spelling. 
Velance Sheet 











The Status and Future of Consumer Educa- 
tion. Monograph 51. A 40-page, printed, paper-bound 
monograph written with the idea of crystallizing repre- 
sentative opinions and beliefs about consumer educa- 
tion. Single copies free. South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas. 


Index to The Balance Sheet. A printed index 
to the articles that were published in THe BAaLaNcE 
SHEET during the school year 1940-41. Teachers who 
are keeping back issues of THE BALANCE SHEET will be 
interested in this leaflet. Copies furnished free. South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


References to 20th Century Typewriting. 
Compiled by Gertrude Lieber, Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. A 34- 
page, printed, paper-bound monograph containing 
references on punctuation, syllabication, grammar, and 
other related techniques that are found in 20th Century 
Typewriting. Price 5 cents. South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas. 


The Strategy of Job Finding. By George J. 
Lyons and Harmon C. Martin. A 408-page, printed, 
cloth-bound book which gives a tested method for 
finding the job you want. The book is full of practical 
information for the job seeker on such subjects as the 
letter of application, planning a job program, classified 
advertising, and the strategy of follow-up. Price $3.00. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York. 


Public Relations and Business Education. 
Monograph 53. A 24-page, printed, paper-bound 
monograph containing a survey of parent opinion. 
The survey was sponsored by Gamma Rho Tau Fra- 
ternity of the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Its purpose was to discover the attitude of 
parents as to the general secondary school program. 
Single copies free. South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Summary of Third Annual Joint Conference 
of Retailers and Retail Teachers, 1941. A 60- 
page, mimeographed, paper-bound report presenting a 
condensed summary of the third annual conference of 
retailers and retail teachers sponsored by the Personnel 
Group of the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
The conference was held during the thirtieth annual 
convention of the Association. Price 50 cents. Per- 
sonnel Group, National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
101 West 31st Street, New York, New York. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Business Education for What? A 92-page, 
printed, paper-bound monograph containing the pro- 
ceedings of the University of Chicago Conference on 
Business Education, 1940. Price $1.00. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Fitting Yourself for Business. By Elizabeth 
Gregg MacGibbon. A 456-page, printed, cloth-bound 
book designed to show young people how to acquire 
the appearance, personality, and attitude employers 
look for in applicants. Price $2.00. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
New York. 


Business-Consumer Relations Conference 
Proceedings, 1940. A 134-page, printed, cloth-bound 
book containing the proceedings of the second confer- 
ence on business-consumer relations conducted by the 
National Association of Better Business Bureaus on 
May 13 and 14, 1940. Price $2.50. National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., Chrysler Building, New York, 
New York. 


Business Education Index—1940. Compiled 
and sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity. Edited 
by Eugene H. Hughes, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. A 36-page, printed, paper-bound 
author and subject index of business education articles 
compiled from a selected list of periodicals and year- 
books published in 1940. Price $1.00, postpaid. The 
Business Education World, 270 Madison Avenue, New 


York, New York. 


Proceedings of the Business Education Sec- 
tion of the American Vocational Association 
Meeting. A 127-page, mimeographed, paper-bound 
report describing the proceedings of the meeting held 
by the business education section of the American 
Vocational Association in San Francisco, California, on 
December 16-18, 1940. Price 50 cents. Bureau of 
Business Education, California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California. 


Consumer Standards. Monograph No. 24. Pre- 
pared for the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee. By Samuel P. Kaidanovsky, assisted by Alice L. 
Edwards, under the supervision of Donald E. Mont- 
gomery, Consumers’ Counsel Division. A 433-page 
monograph dealing with standardization, inspection, 
testing, and labeling activities of Federal agencies and 
a selected list of private organizations. It describes 
the methods and procedures followed by purchasing 
agencies of municipalities, counties, states, and Federal 
bureaus. Price $1.00. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION — By PETERS AND POMEROY 
RECENTLY ADOPTED IN NEW MEXICO AND TENNESSEE 


Every unit of COMMERCIAL LAW is presented and emphasized from three 
distinct but related points of view—(l) the individual, (2) the businessman, 
and (3) society in general. New and currently important topics and applica- 
tions of law have been introduced. Throughout the entire book, the authors 
have treated the subject in a nontechnical, practical manner. For example, 
the statements are carefully worded in the language of the high school 


student. Principles which need further development are emphasized by 
statements and examples of cases. 


Everyday interpretations of law are shown through the actual adjudicated 
cases which accompany each chapter. Cases were selected from every 
state in the Union. In addition, there are questions for discussion. 


The teaching materials available include an optional workbook, an optional 
set of objective achievement tests, and a free teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 

















Proximity 


Little Ethel: ““Mother, are you the nearest relative 
I’ve got?” 
Her Mother: “Yes, dear, and your father is the 
closest.” 
e © @ 
Time Marches On 


“Things don’t change much,” said the philosopher. 
‘Thousands of years ago, Greek maidens sat all eve- 
ning and listened to a lyre. Today, many modern girls 
still do the same thing.” 

eee 


An Angel 


Nutting: “Why do you always call your wife angel?” 
Cutting: “Because she’s always ready to fly, she’s 
continually harping, and she never has an earthly 
thing to wear.” 
eee 
Three R’s 
Old Uncle Ezry had been very much occupied all by 
himself over in a corner near the fireplace. He was 
working industriously with a stub of pencil and a piece 
of paper. Suddenly he looked up happily. 
“Doggone,” he exclaimed, “if I hain’t learned to 
write.” 
Maw got up and looked over the scrawled lines across 
the paper. 
“What do it say?” she asked. 
“TI don’t know,” replied Uncle Ezry, puzzled. “I 
hain’t learned to read yit.” 
e ee 


Sold Out 
She: “What’s this thing, dear?” 
He: “Er—lIt’s a pawn ticket.” 
She: “Why didn’t you get two so we could both go?” 
e ee 


The Only Way 


Sally: “My brother is playing hookey from corre- 
spondence school.” 
Margie: ‘“‘How does he do that?” 
Sally: ““He mails them empty envelopes.” 
e e@ e 


There’s A Word for It 


Teacher: “Who can tell me what the former ruler of 
Russia was called?” 

Class (in unison): “Czar.” 

Teacher: “Correct. 

Class: “‘Czarina.”’ 

Teacher: “Correct. 
dren called?” 

A pause and then a timid voice piped up: “Czar- 
dines.” 


VS lerce Shot 


. 
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And what was his wife called? 


And what were the Czar’s chil- 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS 


Safety Shave 


“Mamma,” said little Johnny, “‘don’t men ever go 
to heaven?” 
“Why, of course, my dear. What makes you ask?” 
“Because I never see any pictures of angels with 
whiskers.” 
“Well,” said the mother, thoughtfully, “some men do 
go to heaven, but they get there by a close shave.” 
e ee 
He’s Out! 


“‘What was your last job?” 

“Diamond cutter.” 

“In the jewelry business, huh?” 

““No, I trimmed the lawn at the ball park.” 
* @e 


Alas, Poor Yorick! 


When Mrs. Berg’s expensive new fur coat was de- 
livered to her home, she fondled it ecstatically for a 
time, and then looked sad for a moment. 

“What’s the matter, aren’t you satisfied with it?” 
inquired her husband. 

“Yes,” she answered, “but I feel so sorry for the 
poor thing that was skinned.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Berg. 

ee @« e@ 


Surprise! 
“Boy, oh boy! That was some blonde you had with 
you last night. Where did you get her?” 


“Dunno. I just opened my billfold and there she 
was.” 
ee e@e 
No Doubt 


A small-town newspaper published the following 
advertisement: 

“For Sale: Baker’s business; good trade; large oven; 
present owner been in it for seven years; good reasons 
for leaving.” 

ee e@ e 


**Cats”’ 


The following essay on “Cats” was turned in by a 
ten-year-old pupil: 

“Cats and people are funny animals. Cats have four 
paws but only one ma. People have forefathers and 
only one mother. 

**When a cat smells a rat he gets excited. So do people. 

“Cats carry tails and a lot of people carry tales, also. 

“All cats have fur coats. Some people have fur coats 
and the ones who don’t have fur coats say catty things 
about the ones who do have them.” 


e + € 
Taking No Chances 


And then there’s the story of the old maid who 
bought a Pullman ticket and insisted on an upper 
berth because she wanted to have a man under her bed. 
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WANTED: To lease with option of buying a business 
college with a good reputation in an unrestricted location. 
Advertiser is 45 and has had college and business college 
teaching and executive experience. Is a Southerner, but has 
had business experience in North and South. Address, No. 30. 





WANTED: To lease a small school with a good reputation. 
Give full particulars in first letter. Address, No. 31. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: An ideal school for two teachers. Located ina 
Southern city, county seat, with population of 10,000. Large 
territory from which to draw. Low overhead. School clearing 
$100 a month. Can be built into a three-teacher school. Owner 
selling because of health. Requires $500 cash; balance on 
easy terms. Address, No. 32. 





FOR SALE: Profitable one- or two-teacher business col- 
lege located in vicinity of Cleveland, Ohio. No debts. Low 
overhead. Outstanding reputation. Price $3,800; 75 per cent 
down payment necessary. Address, No. 33. 





FOR SALE: Two- or three-teacher school established 33 
years ago. Located in a prosperous, rapidly growing South- 
western town with a population of 20,000. No competition 
within a hundred miles. New equipment. Will sell for $5,000; 
$3,000 down, remainder on easy terms. Do not write unless 
you have the cash. Address, No. 34. 





FOR SALE: One-half interest in a well-established busi- 
ness college located in a large Southwestern city. Teacher 
preferred. Address, No. 35. 





FOR SALE: Well-established three-teacher school located 
in a growing city in the Pacific Northwest. Good student 
body; excellent equipment. Owner selling because of other 
interests. Replies held in confidence. Address, No. 36. 





FOR SALE: An accredited business college located in an 
important industrial and agricultural section of the Middle 
West. Has been in operation for over 60 years. Modern equip- 
ment for 150 students. Owner wishes to retire. Will sell for 
$3,000 cash; balance on easy terms. Address, No. 37. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Two slightly used silent 16mm. Keystone 
projectors with full guarantee. Model A-81 at $55; Model 
A-75 at $46. One used 16mm Bell and Howell Sound-on-Film 
projector with full guarantee. Model “Commercial” at $210. 
Both silent and sound projectors are subject to ten days’ trial. 
No worn parts; no adjustments necessary. Have had six 
months’ usage. Address, No. 38. 





FOR SALE: Twenty-eight bookkeeping desks at $1.00 
each. One slightly used electric bookkeeping machine at $150. 
Stored in Middletown, New York. Address, No. 39. 





_ FOR SALE: One hundred and fifty used desks and chairs 
in good condition. Address, No. 40. 


Training for Present-Day Teachers 


(Continued from page 19) 


ship as this? No wonder the average super- 
intendent doesn’t even consult his commer- 
cial teacher about budgets and such. He 
isn’t any help. 

Don’t think that I blame the commercial 
teacher for this situation. I have the 
greatest admiration for the commercial 
teacher, and the greatest respect for the 
way he has carried his heavy load of work. 
No, I don’t blame him. I blame those in- 
stitutions in which he was trained, and 
since I have myself been in such institutions 
for many years, inferentially I blame my- 
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self, along with other teacher-training de- 
partment heads. We have not taught these 
teachers that they must be responsible for 
planning, nor have we taught them how to 
administer their departments. 


We wouldn’t think much of a superin- 
tendent or a principal who hadn’t been 
trained in the practical details of educa- 
tional administration. What should be the 
opinion of the business teacher who doesn’t 
know that he should be responsible for the 
development and the administration of his 
departmental program, or who doesn’t know 
how to do it? He must know if business edu- 
cation is to make the contribution to Ameri- 
can life that it can and should make. 


I recommend—no, that word isn’t strong 
enough—I insist with all the force that I can 
muster, that every business teacher-training 
department include in its curriculum a 
required course in the organization, adminis- 
tration, operation, and supervision of busi- 
ness education. Our experience with a two- 
semester course of two units each indicates 
that that is about the minimum which 
should be acceptable. 


Teach these prospective teachers to make 
long-term curricular programs based on 
sound educational policy and philosophy; 
teach them how to plan adequate records 
upon the basis of which effective and justifi- 
able budgets may be constructed; teach 
them to design floor plans and layouts; 
teach them to organize and administer a 
constant flow of publicity, utilizing some 
twenty media rather than one or two, and 
reaching all groups in the community 
rather than students and parents only; 
teach them to go out and contact business 
groups and to mould them into allies so 
powerful that, through their influence, 
every desirable business education objective 
may be achieved in spite of any amount of 
academic opposition—make them _ educa- 
tional advisors who will be qualified to pro- 
vide the kind of counsel the superintendent 
needs. 

How to get such a course into the crowded 
teacher-training curriculum is a_ problem. 
It is a problem, too, where to find qualified 
instructors for such a course, and where to 
find teaching materials; but these problems 
can be solved. You classroom teachers can 
help a lot. Bring every possible pressure on 
your college department head by letter, by 
conversation, and when you go back for 
summer school. Insist to him and to his 
superiors that commercial teachers want a 


course of this kind. 
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Dramatizations in Junior Business 
(Continued from page 13) 


benefit organizations. The script must be cut to make 
it suitable for use in the unit on insurance. 


LAW 
“The Coming of the Law,” Freedom on the March, 
Volume II, No. 171; 30 minutes. Fair. 
The highlights in the early history of law and justice 
in the Northwest Territory are shown. 
“You Have the Body,” Freedom on the March, Volume 
II, No. 172; 30 minutes. Fair. 


The “habeas corpus,” the “lettre de cachet,” 
other fundamentals of justice are explained. 


and 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


Welfare,” Volume II, 
30 minutes. 


“Social Action, 

No. 84; 
The need for social legislation and the acts which 
have been passed to meet this need are portrayed. 
Although the early legislation is presented, more 
emphasis is placed upon the recent governmental 
activities. 


Democracy in 
Fair. 


“Industry,” Democracy in Action, Volume I, No. 82; 
30 minutes. Fair. 
The establishment of the Patent Office, the National 
Bureau of Standards, and the Department of Com- 
merce are dramatized to show their contributions 
to American business. 


“Internal Protection,” 
No. 86; 30 minutes. 
This is the story of internal protection in the United 


States from the protection of the mails in 1799 to the 
establishment of the G-Men. 


Democracy in Action, Volume II, 
Fair. 


“Finance and Credit.” 
banking. 


See section on money and 


CHOOSING A VOCATION 


“Choosing a Job in 1732 vs. Choosing a Job in 1932,” 
Dramatizations on Vocational Guidance, No. 484; 15 
minutes. Average. 


The contrast between selecting a vocation in Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s youth and selecting a vocation 
today is clearly shown. 


“What Kind of a Boy Is Bill,” Dramatizations on Vo- 
cational Guidance, No. 485; 10 minutes. Excellent. 


Bill will never be a good office worker, but he has the 
ability to handle men, which helps make him success- 
ful as a telephone linesman. 


“Extinction of Certain Occupations,” 

Career, No. 490; 15 minutes. Excellent. 
The extinction of occupations is not a new problem. 
In this script a young man finds that his aunt, a 
successful business woman, faced the same problems 
in her youth that he is facing today. 


Planning Your 


“Occupations Change Rapidly,” Planning Your Career, 
No. 491; 15 minutes. Excellent. 
When the family fortunes took a sudden turn for 
the worse, the Peters put their heads together to 
solve their problems. 


” 


“Moving Goods to More Places.’’ See section on trans- 


portation. 


“Goods Must be Sold,” Planning Your Career, No. 497; 
15 minutes. Excellent. 








Philip Borden is a young salesman who learns the re- 
quirements for successful selling. 


“Have You Any Special Talent?” Planning Your 
Career, No. 496; 15 minutes. Excellent. 

Joe Ehrhardt worked and studied the designing of 

airplane models and, as a result, won the interna- 

tional competition and a brilliant future. 

The services of the Educational Radio 
Script Exchange are free. Every teacher 
should have a copy of their catalogue which 
contains complete descriptions of the con- 
tents of the scripts. The price of this booklet 
is 10 cents. Checks and money orders 
should be made payable to the Federal Radio 
Education Committee. The Handbook of 
Sound Effects, the Radio Glossary, and the 
Radio Manual are invaluable to the students 
in producing the programs. This material 
may be obtained from the Exchange upon 
request. 

The scripts published by the Exchange 
are loaned for not more than four weeks and 
they may be returned by mail without 
stamps. Since the material is free, only one 
copy is loaned. This necessitates the copy- 
ing of parts. 

If you have not tried broadcasts in junior 
business training, write to the Exchange for 
a catalogue and for scripts. The response of 
your students will repay you many times. 


Oklahoma Summer Conference 


The fifth annual summer conference on 
business education, sponsored jointly by the 
School of Commerce, Oklahoma A. and M. 
Yollege, Stillwater, and the Oklahoma Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, was held at 
the Oklahoma A. and M. College on June 138 
and 14. The first general session was held 
on Friday, June 13. It was presided over by 
Dr. Raymond D. Thomas, dean of the School 
of Commerce, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
Sectional meetings held on Friday were 
devoted to private school problems, junior 
college problems, small high school problems, 
and city school problems. ‘The second general 
session was held on Friday evening in the 
form of a picnic at Agronomy Grove. 

The sectional meetings held on Saturday, 
June 14, were devoted to everyday business 
and consumer education, bookkeeping and 
arithmetic, distributive education, and secre- 
tarial science. 

The general theme of the third general 
session, held on Saturday morning, was 
Forward Look in Business Education.” 
The fourth general session was held in the 
form of a luncheon at the South Cafeteria 
Annex. 
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